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business was simple. Advertisers knew 


what they wanted. Government knew what the rules 


should be. decision process was less frantic. 


Profits, seemed, were easily obtainable 
you just did your job well. 


oF 


Today, watch out! Everything 
changing once. Magazine and news- 


paper publishers are looking smaller 
changed hands. The Prime-time 
and Financial Interest Syndication 
Rules are gone. Advertisers are eyeing the Internet. 
And talking about “new media.” 


What nextr business, you 


tiser expectations. You need 
understand new media choic- 
and how reposition each 
medium for tomorrow. You need 
understand how your competitors are selling. 
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The big online fish local 


Synergy watch: the New Yorker 
breakfast 


Newspaper war Nome 
Critique: magazine with Hope 
Watchdog watch: FAIR vs. MRC 
Under the boot, out the net 


The open mike: Michael Schudson 
those “no-news” conventions 


ABOUT 


Books News: 
Victor Navasky sides with 


the superstores 
Judith Hepburn Blank 


Reviews: 

International News and Foreign 
Correspondents 

Stephen Hess 

Lights, Camera, War: Media 
Technology Driving International 
Policy? 

Johanna Neuman 

Reviewed Neil Hickey 

The Murrow Boys: Pioneers the 
Front Lines 

Broadcast Journalism 

Stanley Cloud and Lynne Olson 
Reviewed Lawrence Grossman 


PUBLISHER’S 
DARTS 
SHORT 
THE LOWER 


COVER: Portrait James Fallows Eric Freeland 


Can James Fallows Practice 


What Preaches? 


year ago was making headlines with his critique 
the press. Now he’s the editor U.S. News 
Mike Hoyt 


The New Media 


It’s Job, But Journalism? 


Answers from the first generation content-providers 
Christina Ianzito 


Can “Content Providers” Investigative 


Reporters? 


The worries veteran 
Steve Weinberg 


Tobacco Road 
The photojournalism Rob Amberg 


The Day the Analysts 


Wall Street and the future newspapers 
Tim Jones 


The Lives Would Like Set Right 


Why journalistic outrage not the best approach 


the child welfare story 
Michael Shapiro 


The Kingdom and the Power 
The giant Saudi machine has the look free press. 


Even the BBC and the VOA bought 
Stephen Franklin 


“TO ASSESS THE PERFORMANCE JOURNALISM HELP STIMULATE CONTINUING IMPROVEMENT THE PROFESSION, 
AND SPEAK OUT FOR WHAT RIGHT, FAIR, AND From the founding editorial, 1961 
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Journalist Is... 


the Columbia Graduate School Journalism, stu- 

dents are challenged think about the role the 

journalist society. that end, their required 
“Critical Issues Journalism” class, professors James 
Carey and Stephen Isaacs posed the question: What 
journalist? How you define the profession you are plan- 
ning enter? 


Here are excerpts from some the answers: 


nonfiction writer with job. 


journalist trained writer and observer, one who per- 
ceives event and reports accurately, concisely, com- 
pletely, and, hopefully, elegantly. “Journalism” that por- 
tion writing which meets these requirements. All else 
hackery, opinion, novelization, rubbish, and nonsense. 


caring, feeling person like police officer, judge, 
politician, grocery store clerk. have relationships, chil- 
dren, ailing parents, crazy uncles, relatives public office. 
All these things affect how think, how perceive the 
world, how react the world, with one big difference. 
Journalists, they about right, continually question 
their actions, their reactions, their biases. 


I’m reminded Robert Frost’s epitaph: had lover’s quar- 
rel with the world. That’s the kind journalist want be. 


you write something factual, you’re journalist 
though not necessarily good one. you write something 
factual and relevant given readership, you are 
employable journalist. you write something factual, rele- 
vant, concise, and insightful, you might good journalist. 


don’t know yet. That’s why I’m here. all can share 
vision what hope will when I’m through here: 
the eyes, the ears, the voice, the heart, the soul, and the con- 
science those who trust tell their stories, and those 
whose lives may changed them. 


(good) journalist imposes order, sense order, 
the chaotic world all inhabit. does this telling his 


reader what happened, why happened, who someone is, why 
they are the way they are. Most importantly, the journalist 
explains why these seemingly random facts are important 
enough warrant precious moments the reader’s attention. 


Journalists are the people entrusted with defining reality. 


used said that journalism the first draft histo- 
ry. Today, CNN the first draft, newswires are the second 
draft, newspapers are the revision, and magazines are the 
synthesis. Cyberpostings are just noise. 


Journalists have burden. are supposed 
challenge the status quo, raise questions. What hope 
learn how these things way that can live with. 


Good journalists pursue truth; great journalists communi- 
cate with grace. Legends every week. 


Journalists would insufferable any other profession. 
They are people temperamentally inclined the job: they 
are curious, restless, they hate desk jobs, hate doing the 
same thing every day, and have compelling interest 
something more specific. 


journalist entrusted with the power keep eye 
government, private industry, social trends, and the like. 
she essential part democracy, offering check 
against the abuses power. 


Recording history not the goal the journalist, but this 
ultimately what she accomplishes the attempt present 
information that believed importance the public. 


me, journalism call search for the truth, regard- 
less where the effort may lead, and fairly and accurately 
report the results. came here become journalist, not 
writer. There difference. 


journalist because want make the world bet- 
ter place, through honest reporting and writing. 
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You need information. And MEDIAWEEK has lots 
it, cutting through the complexity redefine the 
essence your business: audience size, quality, and 
deliverability; advertising expenditures, objectives 
and efficiencies. 


All media. MEDIAWEEK analyzes the content all 
media. audiences. efficiencies. ‘The sales 
opportunities. Plus the trends, the data 
and the business insights you need 
media expert today’s market. 


| ; 


you’re not subscriber already, 
why not join the club? Many your 
colleagues across the country program- 
mers, broadcasters, publishers, reps and competitors 
already subscribe... Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Miami, Chicago, Los Angeles and everywhere 
else. ‘lo stay informed and sell effectively you need 
read MEDIAWEEK week. 
sure soon come depend it. Because 

was...once upon time. 
‘To subscribe, call 1-800-722-6658. News Magazine the Media 
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What you know 
minutes later. 
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*Very Economical 
You've got Social Security number Free online training 


You don't have much. Unless you've got DBT ONLINE 
turn few facts into full report technical support 
Personal demographics Neighbors Free software 
Corporations and Businesses Assets monthly 
Phone numbers And more connect fees 
ail you've got working for you make sure it's hidden charges 


Database DBT registered service mark and DBT service mark Database 
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1995, LG's annual sales grew 40% over US$64 billion. 


designers, Hangar One, Moffett Field, 


jew, California 


It’s nice meet you. 


Today computer chips either evolve astonishing pace they become antiquated the dirigibles once 
housed Moffett Field. 

Semicon, concert with Chromatic Research nearby Mountain View, the forefront one 
Silicon most far-reaching chip developments. It’s called the Mpact™ media processor, the first single chip 
integrate all seven key multimedia functions. 

active many other areas business too, including biotechnology, high-definition television, merchant 
banking, high-speed fiber-optic cable, and much more. 

Diverse these businesses are, they all share one thing common: the deeply held that our success 


chiefly dependent our ability listen our customers and partners. 
Now, how can help you? 


http://www.lg.co.kr/ 
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COMFORTED WITH 
APPLES 


All that really needs said about Elliott 
Negin’s article attempting justify the 
Alar hoax Alar Scare Was For Real,” 
September/October) ask what 
planet has been inhabiting for the last 
seven-and-a-half years. Since that time, vir- 
tually every reputable scientific body and 
leading scientist ranging from the 
National Cancer Institute the American 
Medical Association, the World Health 
Organization, and Everett Koop has 
gone saying that the use 
Alar apples never posed any risk the 
health either children adults. Are 
dismiss all these testimonies 
“concerted disinformation campaign 
industry trade groups”? 

Virtually the only scientists who still 
regard the Alar scare genuine are those 
associated with the EPA who, doing 
so, are merely carrying out the agency’s 
protocol that any substance that causes can- 
cer high doses even single rodent 
therefore “probable human carcinogen” 
standard that, applied natural sub- 
stances, would lead the banning 
peanuts, honey, mushrooms, and tap 
water). And even within the EPA this stan- 
dard the way out, witness the bipar- 
tisan repeal the Delaney Clause (the law 
which first institutionalized this standard 
1958) this past summer, and the announce- 
ment the EPA last spring that would 
drawing new guidelines for the 
assessment cancer risk, which would 
longer rely high-dose, single-species 
animal tests. 

ELIZABETH WHELAN 

President 

American Council Science and Health 

New York, N.Y. 

Elliot Negin replies: The planet live 

has long tradition fact-checking, and 

most Elizabeth Whelan’s “facts” don’t 
check out. 

While she’s right about Everett Koop, 
she’s wrong about the groups she cites. 
Neither the American Medical Association 
nor the National Cancer Institute has 
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issued official statement Alar. 
Meanwhile, the Health 
Organization’s International Agency for 
Research Cancer and its Joint Meeting 
Pesticide Residues both concluded that 
UDMH the major breakdown product 
created when Alar-treated apples are pro- 

Other prominent organizations (besides 
EPA) regard UDMH carcinogenic, 
including the National Toxicolezy Program 
the U.S. Public Health Service and the 
American Academy Pediatrics, which 
urged the EPA ban Alar. 

Whelan also misstates the EPA’s “pro- 
tocol” for assessing cancer risk despite 
the fact that the agency sent her letter 
March 1992 detailing its guidelines. The 
letter pointed out that chemicals have 
cause cancer two animal species and 
both sexes designated “probable 
human carcinogens.” And added that the 
agency required law consider bene- 
fits well risks before banning pesti- 
cide. the case Alar, the EPA obvious- 
determined its risks outweighed its bene- 
fits. 

Journalists should wary quoting 
Whelan without noting that her organization 
represents the interests the food, chemi- 
cal, and pharmaceutical industries (see 
“Dr. Whelan’s Media Operation,” CIR 
March/April 1990). Although Whelan has 
doctorate public health, she seems more 
concerned about the health her benefac- 
tors, which include American Cyanamid, 
Archer Daniels Midland, Chevron, Dow 
Chemical, DuPont, Exxon, General Mills, 
Johnson Johnson, Monsanto, Pfizer, 
Union Carbide, and Uniroyal the compa- 
that manufactured Alar. 


NEIGHBORHOOD FIRES 


While the general observations made 
reporter Joe Holley his story about fires 
black churches are correct 
September/October), take issue with the 
statement “Other papers throughout the 
South had also covered church fires spot 
news, they covered them all.” 
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Permit some observations that might 
not self-serving they seem. 

West Tennessee, have suffered 
through five such fires and The Jackson 
Sun has most assuredly not treated them 
like “spot news.” Failure understand that 
there much more tie these fires togeth- 
than criminal conspiracy theory 
failure understand, essence, “the 
neighborhood” and what these churches 
represent the South. 

The Sun, shortly after the first three 
churches burned, published six-page spe- 
cial section entitled “The Burnings.” 
have followed with four-page special 
“360 Miles Along the Corridor Fire.” 
While USA Today did some great work 
looking cluster fires along I-95, were 
the first report the cluster fires along 
U.S. 45, which winds south from north- 
western Tennessee, through Mississippi, 
into Alabama. were the first newspaper 
report subpoenas for federal grand jury 
for members the burned-out Tigrett 
church, one for parishioner with 
Alzheimer’s. That reporting sparked the 
National Council Churches send legal 
aid those parishioners. also have 
published investigative report that the 
FBI was focusing one the pastors. 
the recent NABJ convention, The Jackson 
Sun was cited one only two newspa- 
pers pick this story early. 


Dick SCHNEIDER 
Executive editor 
The Jackson Sun 

Jackson, Tennessee 


DON’T LEAVE HOME 
WITHOUT 


deputy editor John Vinocur for 
eight years, may unmask myself the 
other editor who figured the American 
Express episode that your correspondent, 
Michael Balter, characterizes dubious 
(“Shake-up Paris,” July/August). 
Holders the cards who lived abroad and 
paid their bills American dollars were 
being discriminated against. Presumably 
most our American readers, about 
percent our total, fell into that category, 
and Vinocur was acting protect their 
interests, which what any good editor 
tries do. Rather than being recalled with, 
Balter says, embarrassment, the series 
articles, which resulted change 
American Express policy, ought 


remembered with sense accomplish- 


ment: What more can conscientious edi- 
tor hope than redress legitimate 
grievances his readers’ behalf? 

would have helped too Balter had 
pointed out that last twenty years and 
four editors, three have been fired and one 
forced into premature retirement. that 
same period, three three publishers have 
been fired. (These totals not include the 
incumbents.) Too bad that Balter did not 
reflect the instability and demoralization 
this state would have caused had been 
common also our owner papers, The New 
York Times and The Washington Post. 
Corporate life satrapy rarely pleas- 
ant. 

article the Columbia Journalism 
Review about the Herald Tribune said more 
than twenty years ago, the problems here 
are absentee, distant, and basically 
uncaring ownership, not lack editorial 
direction. The cave-in Singapore, 
Balter put it, was decided not Paris but 
some oaf many thousands miles away 
the United States who visits our news- 
room once every few years. The cave-in 
abject surrender better description 
was, understand it, forced Vinocur, 
who then played the good soldier 
explaining the decision the staff. What 
facile target this makes him for your writer 
and what diversion from the real wrong- 
doers. 

SAMUEL ABT 

Associate editor 
International Herald Tribune 
Paris 


CORRECTION 


article the March/April issue, Was 
Polisher Chinese News Factory,” 
misstated the length time spent the 
Xinhua news agency the late New 
Yorker writer Fred Shapiro. According 
his widow, Shapiro worked there for total 
two and half years once from 1987 
1989, and once for six months 1993. 
Mrs. Shapiro adds, “While Fred was report- 
ing for The New Yorker never stopped 
his work Xinhua. And Xinhua knew 
was reporting the tragic events June 
was never asked stop his New 
Yorker articles Xinhua.” 


ered for publication, all letters the edi- 
tor, whether sent post e-mail, must 
include the sender’s full name, street 
address, and telephone number. 
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state with extensive system religious schools 
and progressive mind toward education, Minnesota was 
wrestling with the idea using tax money for private 
school tuition vouchers. was issue that had been con- 
sidered the past, never getting very far. But now, with 
new drive for education reform, the topic school vouch- 


ers was coming the forefront the political scene. 


The PIONEER PRESS six-day series, 


explored every angle this hotly contested topic. 
looked how public schools would suffer and how 
private schools might raise tuition take advantage 


this new plan. also investigated other states that 


put the idea into effect and explained how the issue 


was redefining the political landscape. took seem- 
ingly black-and-white issue and explored the gray and 
the unintended evils well-meaning policy. 

The results the series were both gratifying and 
immediate. received avalanche phone calls from 
parents, teachers and legislatures thanking for the cover- 
age. And legislative hearing the following week, long- 
time school official said: “You cannot consider yourself 
informed vouchers unless you've read the Pioneer Press.” 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press one Knight-Ridder 
newspapers. All create journalism that digs deeper—written 


and photographed people who push 


hard. The proof the results. 
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HOW HEARST NEWSPAPERS ACROSS THE COUNTRY 


HELPED MAKE TAP WATER NATIONAL CONCERN 


The nation’s tap water risk. 
has already made hundreds 
thousands 
More will suffer our water 
pipes age, our population booms 
and the germs our tap water 
multiply. 

can longer take 


Reporters and editors 
Hearst newspapers across 
the nation investigated 
this increasingly serious 


problem. Their in-depth 


JOURNALISM 
its safety for granted. DISTINCTION 


HEARST 


NEWSPAPERS 


series, based four months 
research and hundreds 
views, explains what has gone 
wrong. also shows communities 
and consumers what they can 
make right. 

Explaining critical 
issue—and doing 
simple task. takes the 
best efforts team that 

And that what 
are all about. Hearst, 
strive inform and, ulti- 
mately, make difference. 


Browse the Hearst Web site, learn about the tap water series. 
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both real and symbolic, because the 
software behemoth simultaneously 
moving some the hottest new 
real estate cyberspace: the raft 
information guides coming the 
World Wide Web the next few 
months. The Microsoft project 
named “CityScape” and targeting 
Seattle, San Francisco, New York, and 
Boston the first wave before expand-' 
ing ten fifteen sites (including 
Chicago) the end 1997 will 
include Web sites that feature 
News, maps, and restaurant and enter- 
tainment reviews and listings. 


other major players are betting that, 
Internet usage increases, local mar- 
kets, with their lucrative classified and 
local retail advertising, will the 
cash cows the Web. Everyone 
AT&T (backer the California- based 

Sachs Co. the Yahoo! Interne 
directory are getting the city guide 
business. And print journalism sitting 
and taking notice. 


Chicago, the city already home 
some the new local competition that 
characterizes the online world. The 
Websites 
(http://www.chicago.tribune.com) 
already offer many the services 
CityScape promising, including 
entertainment listings, well job 


CJR upfront 


CityScape 
al. vs. metro dailies 


Newspaper war Nome 
Synergy watch: 


the New Yorker breakfast 


Critique: Hope magazine 
Watchdog watch: FAIR vs. MRC 
conventions 


online, the big fish vie for the cities 


ith little fanfare, Microsoft: postings and classifieds. Also 
Corp. signed lease: Tribune site the recently launched 
recently for 7,500 square Digital City Arlington first 
feet office space 
Chicago’s North Wells 
Street. The move was 


the Tribune’s 


Microsoft far from alone. Many 


Even before Microsoft turns itself 
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guides, featuring transportation infor- 
mation, community bulletin board, 
and police reports. 

The Tribune’s strategy “keep 
from being disintermediated,” says 
Owen Youngman, director interactive 
media for Tribune Company. “The 
newspaper industry was once the inter- 
mediary between readers and 
ers. The threat that with the Internet, 
they can around find one 
another.” The strategy has pulled the 
company into variety relationships 
that also serve illustrate the peculiar 
array odd and often conflicting 
alliances that surround many the new 
online ventures. 

For example: 

Nationally, Tribune Company 
also part America Online’s network 
city guides, also called Digital City. 
Tribune Company which owns 
percent Digital City and percent 
AOL has both print and broadcast 
news operations Orlando, Fort 
Lauderdale, Newport News, Los 
Angeles, and New York that will con- 


SYNERGY WATCH 
happens when close Clinton political adviser Dick Morris 
revealed the Star, publication that feeds the bottom 
the journalistic food chain, have betrayed his family with 
etting the prostitute listen privileged conver- 
employer even earlier signing 
secret book contract tell all about his employ, and then betrays his publisher 
threatening shop the now-hot though unwritten book around and thus finagles 
upped $2.5 million advance? gets invited breakfast The New Yorker, pub- 
lication the very pinnacle the journalistic food chain. 

And what happens that breakfast, forum designed woo where 
his presence calls attention the prospective book which published 
Random House, book division Advance Publications, which also owns 
The New Yorker, thereby helping justify the publisher’s expenditure Morris and 


the same time calling the magazine’s own upcoming political issue? 


prestigious journalists the magazine’s staff (including one whose Random 
book was feted the night before) are offered entertainment, trotted out 
ask questions that, primly announced, will not lead stories the maga- 
zine, play being the journalists they are. Thus are the newsgatherers trans- 
formed into promotional gift, packaged myriad synergistic ribbons, and 
out advertisers along with the celebrity and the bagels. 


Synergy Watch will keep eye intra-corporate backscratching affects the 
news business the age conglomerates. Nominations cjr@columbia.edu. 


tribute those Digital Cities. 
The Chicago news con- also the New Century Network, The New Century Network 
tent, meanwhile, parceled out not partnership nine major media compa- turn, compiles 
only the Chicago Digital City AOL nies, including The New York Times news from around the country and also 
(currently called Chicago Online), but and The Washington Post. Operates jobs network, Career Path 


Help Your Readers Say 
Frozen Pipes. 


Please send the following FROZEN PIPES information: 


Press release/general information. 

FROZEN PIPES brochures. (You may want 
offer these your readers. provide any number 
brochures you request cost, you may ask 


WHY? Because frozen pipes 


non-commercial brochures offer and putting you 
touch with experts you can interview. 
Contact with this form: 


Bloomington, 61710-0001 
E-mail: info@statefarm.com 


fax: (309) 766-2670 
For additional information, call: (309) 766-8864 


Frozen Pipes. 


can cause flood inside readers write Quantity 
appliances, flooring, walls and Camera ready one- two-column ads. 
even keepsakes. 
homes are affected annually, 
cold weather outbreak can cause real disaster ... big Address 
numbers victims, big headaches and big costs. City State 
But, unlike tornado hurricane, this disaster ZIP Ph.# 
Your paper can help telling readers how keep Public Affairs Department 
pipes from freezing. can help sending you State Farm Insurance 
One State Farm Plaza 


State Farm Fire and Casualty Company Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 
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ings, “none more than two weeks old,” 
according Youngman. 


complicate matters further, 


Tribune Company has also forged 
alliance with Knight-Ridder (which will 
have all thirty-one its daily newspa- 
pers online the end the year) for 
guide called Destination Florida, 
competition with Digital City’s efforts 
there. 


Microsoft, the online world’s 


pound gorilla, has alliances its own. 


CityScape will seek partnerships 


news content such the one recently 
announced with the Seattle Weekly. 
with NBC using local affiliates for 
news. 


CityScape began generating con- 


troversy last summer, months before 
was officially announced. July Wall 
Street Journal article claimed that the 
“several hundred million dollars,” 
the headline said, putting newspa- 
them with offers they 
contribute news content for share 


journalists. 


mai 


OFFENSE: That’s the way use “prior” adjective. prepositioa, 
very close non-English, however ubiquitous: “Prior 1965, 


ars, 


one was speaking abortion prospective right.” What name 


with don’t have follow the lead such folk referees, 


and bureaucrats all stripes, public and private, for whom “prior to” mandatory 
because “before” plain English and they can’t have that. Dictionary 
English Usage to,” rather cases where the 
between two events “more essential than the simple time relation,” but otherwise 
signs the dread category Formal Words, along with “following” substitute for 


after.” {From this seat, sometim 


seems useful ic: connoting immediacy 


causality, but that may character flaw.) and before/prior 
his delightfully erudite book Words Words, the late John Bremner, legendary 

eacher journalism the University Kansas, asked: you don’t use posterior fo, 
why use prior to? Would you say ‘Posterior the game, had few drinks’? why say, 
‘Prior the game, had few drinks’? Make it: ‘Before and after (and even the 
game, had few drinks.’ can all drink that. 


For more the language, see Web site http://www.cjr.org. 


Microsoft executives dispute the arti- 


cle’s ominous tone, and people from 


some its competitors take issue with 
the Journals vision Microsoft 
unstoppable juggernaut. August 
Editor Publisher article, Peter 
Winter, president Cox Interactive 
Media and former head the New 


Century Network, seemed almost 


ProfNet 


THE DISTANCE BETWEEN JOURNALIST AND SOURCE 


ProfNet collaborative 2,600 public information officers linked Internet 
provide journalists convenient access expert sources. There’s charge 


the record right now saying all 
the competition, ‘Let’s get on.” 
“Microsoft views this long-haul 
proposition,” says Frank Schott, who 
heads the CityScape project, “not 
one- two- even three-year horizon 
build terrific service.” But while the 
venture has invested heavily bringing 


With membership nearly 700 colleges and universities, are now expanding 
our resource include public relations professionals industry, government and 


the not-for-profit sector. 


Colleges/Universities 
Extended Academe 


become part the ProfNet network 


the following categories: 


Corporate 


journalists worldwide and receive our free 


User’s Guide, call 1-800-281-3257. 
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Non-Profit Organizations 
Government 


Search for experts from all any combination 


ProfNet endorsed the 
Council for Advancement and 
Support Education (CASE®). 
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[the president] 
transmitted disease? 


Jesus! 


[Mike] McCurry: have 
president’s medical condition. 
The president, reported 
you after his May 24th physi- 
cal exam, excellent over- 
all heaith. astonish- 
ing question have just 
been posed here the White 
House. 


Well, raising the 
question there’s something 


Exchange the September news con- 
ference with White House spokesman 
Mike McCurry, which one reporter 
called new low.” 


Journalism. 


University Southern California 
Center for International Journalism 


top-flight editors, such Out maga- 
zine founder Michael Goff, its 
example the kind service 
CityScape will offer, according 
Schott, software agent that will 
the lookout for coming events 
interest the user. 
fan, say, would notified when con- 
cert tickets will sale and provided 
with stadium seating charts and the 
best traffic patterns and from the 
concert, well reviews from previ- 

Ous shows the tour. 


Tribune Company, Youngman 


believes that companies that have tra- 
ditionally been the business 
newsgathering have innate advan- 
tage over the newcomers: “Obviously 
the software companies have lots 
free cash flow, but strains credulity 
suppose that put 300 
reporters and 300 advertising sales- 
New York, cetera.” 
“Clearly, the competitive landscape 
changing.” 


Still, says, 


Frank Houston 


entire year free deadline pressures. 


The time study improve your knowledge Spanish. 


ASC Room #GL-16, Los Angeles, 90089-0281 
Tel: (213)740-8277, Fax: (213)740-8624, e-mail: cij@usc.edu 
Web page: www.usc.edu/dept/annenberg/cij/ 


Rolling Stones 


newspaper 
war nome 


Nome, population 3,984, one 
newspaper might enough. But 
residents this Western Alaska 
gold rush city home the 


Bering Sea Ice Golf Classic and the 

Labor Day Bathtub Race and the finish 
line for the 1,000-mile Iditarod sled-dog 
race pride themselves being dif- 

ferent. two-newspaper towns 
pear elsewhere, Nome the midst 


big-time war the weeklies. 


The battle began March, when 
photographer Rob Stapleton quit The 
Nome Nugget the state’s oldest 
ferences and personality conflicts.” 
Stapleton wanted tinker with the 
look the scrappy weekly, but editor 
Nancy McGuire didn’t take change 
readily. 
After all, took her nine years get 


Frank Houston feature writer Fox News around having the tilted Nugget 


building, sinking because permafrost, 


brought level with the street. Nomites 


MEET SOME THE MOST FASCINATING PEOPLE 
USC CENTER FOR INTERNATIONAL JOURNALISM 


you are experienced journalist consider the benefits our $30,000 fellowship: 


The opportunity travel, study, write and live Mexico for three months. 
Undertake investigative visit Cuba. 


The option earning Master’s Degree Graduate Certificate International 


The chance live Los Angeles, exciting and ethnically diverse city. 


Our closing deadline March 1997 


For more information how apply for the September 1997 program contact: 


USC 


ANNENBERG 
SCHOOL FOR 
COMMUNICATION 
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Editor and Publisher: Jon Wilson Up-to-date, hyper- 
Premiere issue: March/April 1396 resources help cover today’s 
Based in: Brooklin, Maine key issues, including such topics 
Where find it: some new: ds, bookstores like and the culture wars. 
Barnes Noble and Borders, Web site 
Target audience: Wilson puts it, “those who 
eel that can’t just sit by.” 
Cost: $4.95/issue, $24.95/one-year subscription 
Circulation: 12,50 
Mission: “To encourage understanding and greater sense possibilities; Prizes: View the win- 
help the common bonds our humanity without and cel- stories and photos, plus back- 
ebrate enduring human values, that they might find more currency our culture.” 
Content: The September/October issue features cover story “Spinning 
Dreams,” about community mobilized create carousel for its children, and 


ground the prizes themselves. 


Hope’s weighty mission statement loaded with enough optimism make any 
hardened pol New York cynic head for the door. Assumptions wide-eyed Language Corner: The avuncu- 
naiveté, however, are soon dashed; readers quickly discover that Hope more comments CJR senior editor 
about urban decay and children with disabilities than grinning lottery winners 
and perfect Waltonesque families. 

The magazine presents hope something that arises when people react life’s 
painful punches with courage and humanity twenty-six-year-old financial analyst 
donated his salary $53,874 help children orphaned the 
City bombing one example. Another lies Peter Davis’s “journey American 
was mugged gunpoint New York City sidewalk. The experience 
spurred him not bitterness, but write book America, called You 
Came This Way. Hope published excerpt, and pretty depressing, admits Stories: From the trenches 
Kimberly Ridley, Hope’s associate editor, but “what was hopeful was that Davis investigative journalism, multimedia 
ered try understand something about poverty and get that dialogue going.” our profession’s history, 

Editor Jon Wilson wants encourage that did more than veteran journalists. 
twenty years ago about much more prosaic subject: wooden boats. 1974 was 


atts ac ah, 
college dropout with passion for boatbuilding, whe nothing about 


publishing journalism. Undaunted, Wilson launched magazine, WoodenBoat, 
soon discovered untapped and enthusiastic market: ten years later the magazine 
read 100,000 boat lovers. Those profits are keeping Hope 
The writing uneven times, the concept bit broad, and some the 
stories could use good chopping. But feedback has been and readers 
seem appropriately moved: “Tears came eyes again and again with each advertising and 


writing right. 


ae age-t wend. i he nt : 
succeeding wrote one reader letter the while note opportunities 
from Helen Brown gushed, “Hope miracie idea 
and execution. The stories are all and interesting. tact Louisa Kearney 
J 


“microscopic increments.” might have been presumptuous assuming that 
A Z| 


readers would share idea what constitutes hope,” Wilson concedes. 

The magazine has another relatively hopeful friend New 
The American News Service Brattleboro, Vermont, which provides media out- 
lets with stories “covering America’s search for solutions.” sericus, good- 
news journalism that’s attracted subscribers like The Washington Post and the 


Los Angeles Time Checklist 


And sure out 
our online (and print) 
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Watchdog Watch 


who make their living churning out the news are used 

having their work criticized from ail sides. quick glance 
the opinions some the media’s more prominent critics 
from Noam Chomsky Spiro Agnew, from Kathleen Hall 
Jamieson Rush Limbaugh makes clear that there 
consensus about what wrong with the press. Clearly, media 
not objective science. 

Consider, for example, some the differences between 
the two most prominent media watchdog organizations, the 
New York-based Fairness Accuracy Reporting (FAIR) and 
the Alexandria, Media Research Center (MRC). 
FAIR has liberal perspective; for example, its 
attempt bring public attention the effects 
media mergers and other developments that they think pre- 
vent minority voices from being heard. FAIR generally concen- 
trates what not being mentioned news pages and 


Fairness Accuracy Reporting (FAIR) 


Founder and Executive Director: Jeff Cohen; Cohen lawyer 


who has worked for the American Civil Liberties Union 

Staff size: nine New York, one Los Angeles 

Founding date: 1986 

1996 operating budget: approximately $800,000 

Web address: 

Selected advisory board members: Actors Edward Asner, John 
Cusack, Tim Robbins, and Susan Sarandon; journalists Ben 


Ginsberg; feminists Eleanor Smeal and Gloria Steinem 
Selected bétes noires: Rush Limbaugh, Pat Buchanan, Bob 
Grant 


Nexis stories since 1995 that include the phrase 


Accuracy Reporting”: 305 


Selected financial backers: The John and Catherine 
MacArthur Foundation; the Veatch Foundation; the Samuel 
Rubin Foundation; the Streisand Foundation. Seventy percent 
budget comes from subscriptions and donations from indi- 


viduals. FAIR does not accept corporate contributions. 


Reign Error 


recent shows can accessed froni the FAIR Web site) 


Excerpt from mission statement: “FAIR focuses public awareness 
the narrow corporate ownership the press, the media’s What they say about FAIR: have problem debating 


allegiance official agendas and their insensitivity women, 


labor, minorities, and other public interest constituencies.” 


What they say about the MRC: “We like independent, tough 
journalism, even when exposes institutions individuals 
might sympathetic with. One the reasons get 
lumped together with groups [like MRC] that seem oppose 
the very institution journalism the centrist modus operan- 
the media. You [reporters] think covered story 
when you put yourself equidistant between two groups and 
then you have evaluate who’s telling the truth what 


their records are.” Jeff Cohen, cir 


What they’re doing cover the 1996 presidential campaign: 
plenty coverage, but funds are being specifically devot- 


it. 


evening newscasts. The MRC, the other hand, generally 
aims what there, least what perceives being 
there: overwhelming liberal bias day-to-day coverage 
politics and culture. 

Both groups have published handbooks about media 
bias, but hard-pressed figure out from the books’ 
titles And That’s the Way Isn’t: Reference Guide 
Media Bias and Unreliable Sources: Guide Detecting 
Bias News Media which organization published which 
book. And you can bet that they have very different ideas 
about what constitutes media bias. 

say, that’s not the only difference between 
the twa organizations. Here are some others. 

Andrew Hearst 
Hearst editor The Electronic Newsstand 
(http://www.enews. com) Washington, D.C. 


Media Research Center (MRC) 


Founder and Chairman: Brent Bozell Bozell was the 
finance director for Patrick Buchanan’s 1992 presidential 
campaign and nephew William Buckley Jr. 


Staff size: approximately twenty-six Virginia, five Los Angeles 
Founding date: 1987 

1996 operating budget: approximately $3.83 million 

Web address: http://www.mediaresearch.org 

Board Directors: William Rusher, former publisher the 
Bagdikian, Barbara Ehrenreich, Susan Faludi, Katha Pollitt, 
and Studs Terkel; musician Jackson Browne; Allen 


National Review; Harold Clark Simmons, president, 
Leon Weil, former U.S. ambassador Nepal; Curtin 
Winsor Jr., former U.S. ambassador Costa Rica 


Selected bétes Bryant Gumbel, Dan Rather, Tom 


Brokaw 

Nexis stories since January 1995 that include the phrase 
“Media Research Center”: 703 

Selected financial backers: The John Olin Foundation; textile 
magnate Roger Milliken; oilman Boone Pickens. More than 
percent budget comes from subscriptions and donations 
from individuals. MRC does accept contributions. 


MRC-affiliated books: Pattern Deception: The Role 
books: Unreliable Sources: Guide Detecting 
Bias News Media, The Way Things Rush 


the Clinton Presidency, And the Way Isn't: 
Reference Guide Media Bias 


Publications and other resources: the monthly newsletter 
Publications and other resources: the bimonthly magazine Extra! 


($19 year for individuals, $29 for institutions); “Media 
Beat,” weekly syndicated column FAIR’s Norman 
Solomon; CounterSpin, weekly radio show (RealAudio 


MediaWatch ($36 year) and its supplement, MediaNomics 
(motto: “What the media tell Americans about free enter- 
prise”); the biweekly newsletter Notable Quotables ($19 
year; refers itself “compilation the latest outra- 
geous, sometimes humorous, quotes the liberal media”) 
Mission statement: “Bringing political balance the media.” 


engaging discussions with liberals. have huge problem 
with groups that make wild charges without shred empiri- 
cal data back them up. They [FAIR] simply have this wild 
conspiracy that conservatives are running the media. 
hide biases; I’m conservative and say so. They 
purport not have agenda.” Brent Bozell, cir 

What they’re doing cover the 1996 presidential campaign: 
June, the MRC began five-month, campaign 
called “Media Reality Check which says will “counter 
the media’s liberal spin” through such resources its data- 
base network news stories, its newsletters, and faxed and 
e-mailed updates. 
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joked that the building leaned the 
like its liberal owner. 


McGuire has owned the Nugget since 


1982. She stout fifty-year-old 
woman who wears her long gray hair 
ponytail and runs her office like 
commune. full-time staff ten works 
alongside three dogs the sound 
folk music. Donuts and fresh- 
ground coffee greet miners, state work- 
ers, and subsistence hunters who pop 
off dusty Front Street chat. 


February, McGuire got call from 


SOUNDBITE 


for exhibition the 
New York Public Library 
the [New York 
news coverage the past 
century, two special sen- 
tences were written the 
Times for particular nook. 
labeled ‘Holocaust’ and dis- 
plays some clippings from the 
paper. One story report- 
ing that one million Jews were 
believed murdered. few 
paragraphs, under small 
heading used stories lit- 
tle significance. 

The two sentences are along- 
side. The first says that the 
Times has long been criticized 
for grossly underplaying the 
Holocaust while was taking 
place. The second says that 
the criticism valid. 

The statement has gone 

largely unnoticed. But means 
lot us.” 
A.M. Rosenthal the Times, the 
effort understand and explain why paid 
little attention Nazi murder 
Jews while was happening. 


Chris Casati, publisher and editor 
Anchorage-based chain long interested 
buying the ninety-six-year-old Nugget. 
McGuire turned ANI down. She now 
that Stapleton overheard the conversation 
and began making his own plans. 
Stapleton, for his part, says heard 
the radio about ANI losing its 
advertising with Alaska Commercial 
Company (AC, major supermarket 
and began think about other sources for 
revenue and new audience. 


1996 


Nome airport hub for the Native 


villages, but they getting their 
share coverage, says Stapleton. 
thought the villages would respond 
tive response that idea from ANI, 
percent which owned the Calista 
Corporation, native-owned corporation, 
and percent Edgar Blatchford, 
businessman half Native. Moreover, 
Nome percent Native, and the sur- 
rounding villages are almost entirely occu- 
pied Native Alaskans. 
proposal establish Nome bureau for 
ANI. But after Casati visited Nome and 


met with Stapleton and some Native 
leaders, ANI decided launch the 
eighth paper its chain the Bering 
Strait Record with staff two, 


Stapleton and advertising director. 


The Nugget, though does cover the 
villages, considers itself Nome’s home- 
town paper, not regional paper. The 
town’s population was 30,000, mostly 
white gold miners, when the Nugget 
was founded. Its current 6,000 readers 
include former Nomites Fairbanks, 
Anchorage, and the Lower 48. 

The Bering Strait Record, meanwhile, 
its third month publication already 
Claims circulation 4,700. Its motto: 


Announces 


THE KAISER 

MEDIA FELLOWSHIPS 
HEALTH 

FOR 1997 


Fellowship Program for Print Broadcast 
Journalists and Editors Interested Health 
Policy and Public Health 


1997, the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program will award six 
fellowships print, television, and radio journalists interested health 
policy and public health. The aim provide journalists with highly 
flexible range opportunities pursue individual projects their 
choice related health policy and public health issues. 


This program will offer annual stipend $45,000 (prorated for 
length actual fellowship). Travel for research purposes also 
available. Applications need submitted March 14, 1997. 


For more information, for the 1997 awards, write to: 


Penny Duckham 


Executive Director the Kaiser Media Fellowships Program 


Kaiser Family Foundation 
2400 Sand Hill Road 
Menlo Park, 94025 


Kaiser Media Fellows Advisory Committee: 


Hale Champion, Kennedy School Government, Harvard University 


Paul Delaney, Editorial Page Editor, Our World News 
Anne Gudenkauf, Senior Science Editor, National Public Radio 


Eileen Shanahan, Washington Correspondent, New America News Service 


The Kaiser Family Foundation independent health care foundation and not affiliated 


with Kaiser Permanente or Kaiser Industries. 
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“News from the Edge Tomorrow,” 


rior. And indeed some the 


since Nome only about 135 miles from 


the international dateline. 


Stapleton the paper’s sole photog- 
rapher, reporter, managing editor, and 
distributor works down the street from 


the Nugget. His paper offers the color 
photos and slick graphics felt the 


Nugget was neglecting. also offers 
clear Native emphasis. For example, 
cooking column local Inupiat woman 


offers recipes for salmon and berries for 
summer, and seal and walrus variations 


for winter. 


fifteen full- and part- 
time employees, more than half are 
Native. “We don’t see people Native 
non-Native,” she says. “We see 


them people.” Record supporters, 
she says, are those had their 


gored once twice” the Nugget. 


Overall, McGuire regards the Record 


another the “clones” spawned off 


faceless corporation from far-off 
Anchorage. 


and veteran Alaskan photographer, 


Noel Holston John Horn Marty Hughley 
isSar Tribune Associated Press The Oregonian 
GEORGIA SOUTHERN CAL. GEORGIA 
§ 
Julia Klein Kushner Doug McLennan 
Philadelphia Inquirer News Tribune 
NORTHWESTERN NORTHWESTERN COLUMBIA 


Molly McQuade 


Renee Montagne Ralph Rugoff 
Poetry Calendar NPR Weekly 
COLUMBIA SOUTHERN CAL. COLUMBIA 


Danyel Smith Hollis Walker 
VIBE Meriden Record-Journal Santa Fe New Mexican 
NORTHWESTERN GEORGIA SOUTHERN CAL. 


newspaper battles have been rough. 


Piles newspapers disappeared. 
Stapleton reported McGuire OSHA for 
not having fan the dark room. 
McGuire reported federal officials 
doing business out 
dized housing, which she thought was 


against the rules, although wasn't. 


Meanwhile, competition may have 
moved the Nugget make some 
changes. McGuire has added digital 
cameras, Native correspondent St. 
Lawrence Island, and even Web page, 
though she says those changes were 


planned before Stapleton quit. 


Stapleton, who can’t keep with 
has writing staff, uses wire copy 
fill the white space. “People come 
and say, ‘Rob, really made 
lot changes the Nugget.’ first 
thought they were confused. But, you 
know, they’re right.” 

cloned from unique model. six-foot- 
five-inch adventurer, mountain climber, 


Stapinski, free-lance writer from Brooklyn 


who spent year news director Nome 
radio station, writing book about the 
Stapleton looks the part combat war- 


experience. 


Helene Stapinski 


under the boot, 
out the Net 


ndependent news organizations 

authoritarian lands are using new 

tool, the Internet, get out the news, 

mostly the wider world. While 
domestic audiences for publications 
paper often cannot act information 
because democracy their countries 
short-circuited, news that pulls the 
wired world can attract international pres- 
sure that affects government behavior 
home. can also increase the danger 
those who spread the news state 
power and human rights 

Zambia, The Post, widely read 
daily paper, frequently critical 
President Frederick Chiluba’s governance 
the landlocked nation the center 
southern Africa. Says the 
managing editor, Bright Mwape: “The gov- 
ernment has been literal state panic 
ever since The Post went the Net. 
began responding international reac- 


Program 


Supported grant from The Pew Charitable Trusts, The National Arts 
Journalism Program awards fellowships annually mid-career journalists the fields 


arts and culture. 


Fellows spend academic year Columbia University, based the Graduate 
School Journalism with linkages the School the Arts and other Columbia units, 
and become involved New vibrant arts community. Opportunities experience 
arts and cultural life other parts the country are also afforded the course the 
year. stipend accompanies each fellowship. 

The successful NAJP Fellowship applicant must working critic, reporter, 
editor with least five years experience and demonstrated dedication arts and cul- 
tural journalism. she must have the potential make substantive contribution 
the national discourse the arts and culture. 

Starting Fall 1997, residencies for select few Senior Fellows will available 
higher stipend for shorter period time. Senior fellowship applicants must have 
achieved singular and measurable distinction field.of arts and cultural journalism. 


Application deadline for the 1997-98 program: February 10, 1997. 
For more information and application forms, please call: (888) 305-4942 


(left) The National Arts Journalism Program presents its 1996-97 class Fellows. 
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Here’s The Scoop 
Our Special Holiday Rates: 


$25.95 per year for your first gift subscription (your own renewal new 
subscription may count one) and only $19.95 for each additional gift 
renewal. Why wait? Mail your order today! 


FOR: (please print) FOR: FROM: 


Name Name Name 
Address Address Address 


City, State, Zip City, State, Zip City, State, Zip 


Add for each foreign subscription. check enclosed 


Please list additional gifts renewals separate sheet paper and enclose with this card. 


Make CJR Your Primarv Source 
For Holiday Gifts 
Order gift subscriptions for your friends and colleagues today. ($25.95 per 
year for your first gift subscription your own renewal subscription may 
count one and only $19.95 for each additional gift renewal.) 


FOR: (please print) FOR: FROM: 
Address 


Add for each foreign subscription. 


Please list additional gifts renewals separate sheet paper and enclose with this card. 
X668 


Avoid Deadline Pressure 
This Holiday Season 


Finish your holiday shopping today with gift subscriptions from CJR. ($25.95 
per year for your first gift subscription your renewal new subscription 
may count one and only $19.95 for each additional gift renewal.) 


FOR: (please print) FOR: FROM: 
check enclosed 


Add for each foreign subscription. 


Please list additional gifts renewals separate sheet paper and enclose with this card. 
X668 
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tions from Internet readers with 
tions that the letters were really being 
ten home The Post, and then posted 


from abroad quite fantastic!” 
big concern the government 


would not announced until the last 


played the banned issue for two days. 


and The publisher and 
chief, Fred M’membe, the vision- 
ary The Post online, were charged with 
publishing state secrets both the 
paper and the World Wide Web. 


convicted; Mwape faces 


close century prison. Yet the news- 


the Web. 


was banned President Suharto’s 
1994 press crackdown, has been rein- 
carnated, electronically. Ahmad 
Taufik, former Tempo reporter and 
president the country’s only indepen- 
that the worldwide attention paid The 
Posfs reporting state corruption and 
repression could lead reductions 
badly needed foreign aid. When the 
February edition the paper 
revealed the government's secret plan 
constitution limit debate, the vote 


dent journalists union, serves out 
three-year sentence prison with sev- 


eral colleagues, Tempo Interaktif con- 


tinues the investigative reporting that 
resulted government retaliation. 


Taufik was convicted last year 
expressing “feelings hostility, hatred 
contempt toward the government” 
after Independen, magazine pub- 
moment the paper was seized. Yet 
The Internet host provider dis- 


lished the journalists’ union, reported 


that Information Minister Harmoko 


forced newspapers issue him shares 
their companies return for publish- 
ing licenses. Harmoko also banned 


Tempo when covered Indonesia’s 


controversial purchase used East 
German warships. 
now faces 125 years prison 


Because Tempo 


tionally, and indeed the “worldwide” Web 


not very accessible developing 
nations, including Indonesia. That may 
Indonesia, Tempo, the country’s 
largest weekly newsmagazine before 


allowed continue publishing. 


Indonesian, not widely read interna- 


New Eve, 1995, when The 
News Nigeria planned publish 
online, gasoline bomb exploded the 
the computers had barely been 
afford. The attack had all the earmarks 
the methods used the military dictator- 
ship General Sani Abacha handling 
Opponents. “The damage was very spe- 
Cific,” says the former editor 
chief, Dapo Olorunyomi, who eventually 
fled the U.S. escape arrest. 
According Olorunyomi, “The News 
the Net would least have given 
immediate international context and con- 

Last November, despite international 
outcry, Nigeria hanged the writer Ken 
Saro-Wiwa and eight other activists from 
the Ogoni region who had peacefully 
protested Shell Oil pollution the area. 
After the executions, amid Nigerian pub- 
lic relations campaign the U.S. 
ing millions dollars and seeking 
oil embargo the freezing assets 
the bombing kept The News off-line. 


Matthew Leone 
explain why the information minister has worked for the Committee Protect 


Journalists 1995 and 1996. 


$15,000 


award the journalist from any 
country, whose work any medium 
1996 has been most influential 
bringing public attention issue 
international importance. 


Deadline for submission: 
January 1997. 


THE SAIS-NOVARTIS 
EXCELLENCE 
INTERNATIONAL 


JOURNALISM 


For details contact: 


Program Coordinator, SAIS-Novartis Prize 
The Paul Nitze School 
Advanced International Studies 
The Johns Hopkins University 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue 
Washington 20036 
202/663-5722 fax 202/663-5782 
sais-novartis@mail.jhuwash.jhu.edu 
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ver since the 1980s, the conven- 
tions, whose newslessness has 
elicited vigorous complaints from 
nedia, have been oriented televi- 
audiences, not journalists. So, 
does mean when Ted Koppel 
decides not cever political conven- 
tion because does not live his cri- 
teria ewsworthiness? 
ickelson, who directed the first 
ele coverage politica! con- 
1952, recalls that from the 
and his colleagues found the 
convention’s routines, fike the pledge 
allegiance, the national anthem, the 
cation, and the welcoming speeches, 
interest. Instead they decided 
“approach the conventions very 
large and complex news story.” And 
elevision began the practice not trans- 
everything the convention 
floor, but breaking away necessary 
tell the story behind the assembly and 
ocus what was going on. 
cover convention “as news” 
eport any aspects the 
initiated leading political actors 
and (c) concerning prox- 
imately timately matter public 
policy. That what the news media mean 
political news. 
you cover conventions this way, then 
you wait around probe and prod lead- 
ing political actors that are posi- 
tioned top one those unan- 
Story. But those leaders are 
ling like crazy and putting the 
best every possible division, dif- 
ference, jealousy, and rage, there going 
news. 
But does that mean there poli- 
tics? 


them 


many parts, centered the popular man- 
ufacture effective governing coalitions 
whose underwritten the 
creation majorities election day and 
favorable between elections. 
Politics dees not take the rec- 


ognizable form news. There are least 
four reasons for this. First, politics hap- 
pens not only leading political actors 
but with people who call talk radio, 
join revolt, organize elect 
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“Christian” candidates local school 
harbor deep grievance about 
the BATF raid Waco. The media can’t 
send 15,000 journalists these sites 
they did the conventions. 

Second, politics sometimes happens 
not only far from leading political actors 

far from nearby Elections 
conveniently happen regula 
that the media can anticipate, coali 
tion-building both the general publi 
and the legisiative halls can 
and mostly invisible. Max 
Weber put it, politics strong and 
boring hard boards.” 

Third, politics happens the emotion- 
enthusiasm built rituals. Journalists 
are bored silly candidates’ standard 
stump speeches, but these speeches sat- 
isfy the urges crowd after 
crowd, exciting involvement and renewing 
faith. The media largely show contempt 
for the party political con- 
ventions. But the life the party very 
much the life the party, even isn’t 
news. 

Fourth, politics happens the old- 
fashioned way, through the persuasive 
power words, through rhetoric. 
Everyone observes the technical sophisti- 
cation and TV-centric character the 
conventions, but isn’t remarkable that, 
much ever, the conventions are 

zround speeches from the rostrum? 

Journalists operate their heads 
(though not always practice) what 
might call the Progressivist fallacy: 
that politics not ritual rhetoric but 
policy. fact, policy matters have usually 
been small part ican political 

campaigns. the eighteenth century, 
voters were not expected have any 
ideas about interest policies. They 
were supposed judge candidates for 
office their character and were expect- 
take the candidates’ social standing 
the community pretty good proxy 
for character. 

the nineteenth century, were 
expected vote loyally for members 
their own party and their allegiance 


party was normally much more connected 
their identity than the 
party platforms. for presidential candi- 
dates, they were figureheads designed 
help galvanize popular enthusiasm, and 
war heroes were staple. That enthu- 
siasm, however, was hitched 
arty, not cause, and candidates were 
not expected have any policy ideas 
their own. Indeed, for much the nine- 
teenth century parties divided, Richard 
Hofstadter said, “over spoils, not issues.” 
the twentieth century, have 
accepted our generic civic ideology that 
citizens should well-informed about poli- 
cies “the issues” and should 
swayed not person even party but 
rational appraisal which candidate 
would best serve the individual’s and the 
country’s interests. 

But sometimes politics rhetoric, not 

policy; mood the words that evoke 
one. the speeches the convention, 

out there for everyone hear. 
plain words were the most important 
the conventions this year. politics 
sometimes see because invisi- 
ble, this case was hard see because 
was right front our faces. 

The media act cheerleaders for the 
institution the presidential campaign, 
but only they conceive it. Journalists 
want there contest. And they want 
the contest about something. not 
sufficient that about prize the 
White House and its patronage; must 

about the fate the nation. 

Perhaps, 1996, the election does 
not rise that eminence; few elections 
do. Perhaps the clearest thing the elec- 
tion reveals about the direction the 

ountry that there isn’t one that 
one can name it. But this means only that 
politics not coughing news; does 
not mean there’s politics. Most 
what matters life, and lot what 
matters politics, never makes the 
Journalists high horses who 
put down politics for failing news 
not advance journalism, but they may 
diminish politics. 
Michael Schudson 
sociology the University California, 
San Diego. His latest hook The Power 
News. 
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The Livingston 


For Young Journalists 


i 
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Chris Adams Jim Lynch David Rohde 
The (New Orleans) Times-Picayune, The (Spokane) Spokesman-Review, The Christian Science Monitor, 
accepts the award from Ellen Goodman presented the award Mike Wallace receives the award from 
for 1995 local reporting. for 1995 national reporting. Charlayne Hunter-Gault 


for 1995 international reporting. 


Inviting 1996 Entries 


Three $10,000 Prizes are given each year the Mollie Parnis Livingston Foundation for the best print broadcast 
coverage local, national and international news journalists aged and younger any U.S. 
medium. The Livingstons, whose purpose recognize and further develop the abilities 
young journalists, are the largest all-media, general reporting prizes the country. Miss Parnis 
established the awards 1980 through her foundation, now chaired Neal Hochman. 


Deadline for 1996 entries: February 1997 
Judging Panel 


Ken Auletta Osborn Elliott Clarence Page 
author, New Yorker columnist professot journalism, Columbia University columnist/editorial board member, 
The Chicago Tribune 
Tom Brokaw Ellen Goodman 
anchor and managing editor, columnist, The Boston Globe Howell Raines 
NBC Nightly News editorial page editor, The New York Times 
Charlayne Hunter-Gault 
Gregory Curtis national correspondent, The NewsHour Mike Wallace 
editor, Texas Monthly with Jim Lehrer, PBS correspondent, CBS News 


Entry forms can obtained from Charles Eisendrath, Director, The Livingston Awards, Wallace 
University Michigan, 620 Oxford Road, Ann Arbor, 48104. Phone: 313-998-7575. Fax: 313-998-7979. 
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$3,750 monthly stipend, 


plus travel allowance, 
all tuition fees. 


Fellows are encouraged devise plan 
study and select classes from the full 
range courses offered the University 
Michigan. Additionally, figures 
major interest journalism and leading 
academics give seminars and discuss 
issues. The Fellowship designed 
broaden perspectives, nurture intellectual 
growth, and inspire personal transformation. With 
deadlines, exams, papers worry about, 
Michigan Fellowship frees you explore the 
expanse scholarship available the University 
Michigan. Spouses are invited participate 
actively Fellowship and University programs. 


Purpose: enable professionals who have dem- 
onstrated superior ability and commitment attain 
peak performance, improve American 
journalism service the public interest. 


One application offers consideration for all the Fellowships available. 
deadline February postmark. Inquiries and applications to: Charles Eisendrath, Director, Michi- 
gan Journalism Fellows, Wallace House, 620 Oxford Road, University Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Telephone (313) 998-7666. Fax (313) 


Mike and Mary Wallace House: This graceful, 
spacious home, gift from the CBS newsman and 
his wife, former producer for CBS, serves 


headquarters for the Michigan Journalism Fellows. 


offers comfortable surroundings for seminars, 
working dinners, and study, with interactive com- 
puting facilities. 


Eligibility: Full-time U.S. journalists with five 
years’ experience whose work appears regularly 
print broadcast media. 


Fellowships Awarded Include: 


Daniel Burke Fellowship Time-Warner Fellowship for Minority Journalists 
Burton Benjamin Fellowship Broadcast Journalism 


Sports Reporting Fellowship Ford Fellowship Transportation Technology 
and the Mike Wallace Fellowship Investigative Reporting 


Knight Specialty Reporting Fellowships 
Business/Economics Education Law Medicine/Health Sciences 


Application 
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DART Fort Wayne, Indiana, for 
forgetting that public interest and self-interest aren’t 
quite the same thing. Apparently not convinced that all 
those commercials put out the National Association 
Broadcasters would sufficiently alert viewers the 
deadly consequences that would befall their favorite 
programs Uncle Sam did not hand over freely the 
stations the highly lucrative waves the high- 
definition spectrum, WPTA saw conflict being 
true its very own self. its Sunday morning 
“public affairs program” following the David 
Brinkley show, the ABC affiliate featured panel 
discussion, hosted anchor Victor Locke and 
featuring officials from three local stations, “how 
the transition HDTV could end taking away what 
know free TV.” Jammed with clips NAB 
commercials, financial forecasts, predictions 
stations “going black,” and quotes from politicians 
who are “in our camp,” the “community affairs 
presentation” concluded urging viewers contact 
their representatives Washington. 


LAUREL the Baltimore Sun and reporters 
Gilbert Lewthwaite and Gregory Kane, for rising 
the occasion. With the government Sudan 
continuing deny U.N. reports slavery, servitude, 
forced labor, and slave trade that Islamic 
fundamentalist-run country; and with Nation Islam 
leader Louis Farrakhan, after much-criticized visit 
Sudan and other pariah nations, supporting those 
denials and taunting the U.S. press find proof, 
Lewthwaite and Kane decided just that. Their 
three-part series, “Witness Slavery” (June 16-18), 
took readers (and, one may hope, Mr. Farrakhan) 
harrowing, horrifying secret journey which Kane, 
forty-four-year-old African-American columnist, and 
Lewthwaite, sixty-year-old white foreign 
correspondent, found themselves striking bargain 
market where other people were buying and 
selling salt and dried fish pay ten cows, 
$1,000, for two young boys abducted slave raid 
six years before. Taking encouragement from the 
tradition begun abolitionist-era newspapers, and 
having redeemed two children from bondage and 
returned them their father, the journalists 
nonetheless have illusions about the result their 
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Darts Laurels 


exposé. “The children have done their best tell 
the story their blighted young lives, and have 
done our best understand. can more for 
them, nor they for us. They turn their backs and 
walk with their father into the endless bush. They 
leave the undeniable proof that slavery exists, and 
silent rebuke uncaring world that has done 
little about it.” (Farrakhan, the way, has refused 
accept the findings the “Witness Slavery” series; 
the Nation Islam newspaper, The Final Call, has 
dismissed the Sun itself “Zionist Jewish daily.” 
Meanwhile, speech gave last August the 
National Association Black Journalists, Farrakhan 
scolded its members for being “slaves” white- 
owned press.) 


DART New Times, alternative weekly 
Phoenix, Arizona, for failing see the big picture. 
When presenting Timothy Archibald’s photos 
accompanying report the dangers storm- 
watching its August issue, the paper neglected 
mention that two particularly dramatic images 
involving awesome bolts lightning had been 
enhanced with the help multiple-exposure 
techniques. (Nor was that not-insignificant fact 
mentioned several months later when the photos were 
presented the Arizona Press Club candidate for 
award. Indeed, the flap that ensued when won 
first prize, Archibald explained that the work had 
been submitted the Arizona Press Club because, 
unlike such other competitions the Pulitzers, which 
specifically exclude altered photography, the APC’s 
rules said nothing about all. The APC has since 
announced that, for the next awards, they 


DART Marla Weech, news anchor 
Orlando, Florida, for unhappy alternative happy 
talk. the end reporter Jane Watrel’s June 
“whistleblower” segment investigating allegations that 
reserve deputy the sheriff’s office had hassled 
demonstrators who were peacefully gathered public 
property protest against televangelist Benny Hinn’s 
“marketing the Holy Spirit” for profit, anchor Weech 
stunned the news team and viewers alike 
challenging the report. Observing that the 
demonstrators “had been seen church after church 
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after church all denominations,” she went ask, 
can blame pastors for calling the cops?” “That’s 
not the issue here, Marla,” Watrel patiently explained. 
“The issue whether these folks abused the badge.” 
“Noted,” persisted Weech. “But would say that many 
pastors throughout Central Florida would say that 
[the demonstrator’s leader] who disrupting services 
and abusing.” “Then should arrested,” replied 
Watrel, holding firm, “but doesn’t have badge, 
and isn’t sworn deputy.” The sheriff evidently 
agreed. reported media critic Hal Boedeker, 
who covered the incident several his Orlando 
Sentinel columns, Watrel’s “striking journalism” 
resulted internal investigation the sheriff’s 
office well the suspension the zealous deputy 
who, Watrel had revealed, was the televangelist’s 
brother. (The demonstrators, incidentally, according 
the alternative Orlando Weekly, had targeted only one 
other church the Orange County area the Calvary 
Assembly, where Weech, pastor’s daughter, 
long-time member.) 


DART The Sunday Oklahoman, for off-key 
journalism. full-page, four-color, six-photo 
piece its August edition the Oklahoman sang the 
praises Nashville “visitor’s delight,” with its 
Opryland USA theme park, its Opryland Hotel, its 
Grand Ole Opry auditorium, its expanded Opryland 
conference center, its Opryland riverboat dinner 
cruises, and its Wildhorse Saloon (as “shown 
TNN, The Nashville Despite the richness 
and range the upbeat composition, however 
(which included, among other things, the depth the 
river and the weight skylight roof, not 
mention dates and times upcoming performances), 
never managed hit one essential note: the 
Opryland complex, well The Nashville 
Network, owned Edward Gaylord, the 
publisher. 


DART the Fairfield, New Jersey, Chronicle; the 
Ladies Home Journal; Family Circle; the San Antonio 
and Black Enterprise magazine, for 
traveling without reservations. Last fall, when the 
Washington, D.C., Convention and Visitors’ 
Association decided boost the city’s tarnished image 
inviting journalists all-expense-paid 
whirlwind weekend, twenty-eight them 
including the managing editor, assistant editor, 
editorial assistant, travel editor, and features editor, 
respectively, the above-named publications 
checked in. this fall, with stories the 
capital’s attractions appearing, scheduled appear, 
these and other newspapers, magazines, and 
newsletters all around the country, the tourist 
industry’s plan lobby the press was clearly checking 
out. 


LAUREL ABC’s World News Tonight and 
investigative reporter Brian Ross, for convention 
coverage that was far from conventional. While most 
the news media were attending the well-staged 
circuses San Diego and Chicago, Ross turned his 
spotlight underreported sideshow the comings 
and goings corporation lobbyists search 
influence and access. Noting that many the 
customary rules that govern campaign contributions had 
been suspended Congress for the run the 
convention season, Ross’s “Money Watch” feature 
followed the big-money boys the tobacco, gambling, 
pharmaceutical, railroad, and energy industries— 
industries whose taxes and profits depend the 
kindness legislators they moved ever-so- 
smoothly from yacht party convention floor. 
Conspicuously not left out were lobbyists for the giant 
media companies, namely, CNN, Time Warner, CBS, 
and, most particularly, ABC itself, whose hospitality 
suite—set right underneath the ABC News anchor 
booth and visited by, among others, the chairman the 
House committee that deals with telecommunications— 
was, Ross observed, “‘a lobbyist’s dream.” 


DART WLS-TV, Chicago; WFSB-TV, Hartford; 
San Francisco; and ABC-TV, New York, for 
assisting operation implant the news. Using 
identical video footage and reading prescripted 
pauses from identical scripts, reporters each the 
stations recently told viewers about blood test now 
“finally” available though only through private 
company for some $200 detect dangerous leakage 
from silicone breast implants. The reporters did not, 
however, tell viewers that the frightening visuals the 
television screen, well their own encouraging 
words, had all been provided “news video” 
production company Florida. Nor, for that matter, did 
they tell them that the value the test has yet 
established the FDA. 


Oregon, and sportscaster Steve 
Bartelstein, for just doing it. 
Unblocked management, 
Bartelstein has been dribbling 
away the station’s credibility 
sporting Nike logo-laden apparel 
much given him gratis 
the manufacturer while delivering his nightly 
reports. Not until Jeff Manning, business reporter for 
the daily Oregonian, began pressing the station for 
comment did KGW reverse its position the apparent 
conflict interest. According Manning’s August 
report, Bartelstein just won’t any more. 


This column compiled and written Gloria Cooper, 
managing editor, whom nominations should addressed. 
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COMMITTEE PROTECT 


CPJ HONORS these courageous journalists who champion 
the cause press freedom their own nations, thereby 
advancing the rights journalists around the world. 


Blancornelas 


Publisher and Editor Chief, Zeta, weekly newspaper, Tijuana, Mexico 


For more than two decades courageous reporting official corruption 
and drug trafficking the face political pressure and violent 
reprisals, including the still-unresolved murder co-founder. 


Yusuf Jameel 
Reporter, Asian Age, daily newspaper, Delhi, India; 
former BBC correspondent Kashmir 


For his fearlessly independent reporting the multi-faction 
civil war Indian-held Kashmir despite attempts his life, 
grenade attacks and abduction. 


Daoud Kuttab 
Project Director, Arabic Media Internet Network. and President, 
Palestinian Audio-Visual Union, Palestinian National Authority 


For his determined perseverance fostering independent Arab 


press and willingness challenge the censorship practices both the 
Israeli government and the Palestinian National Authority. 


Ocak Yurtcu 
Former Editor Chief, Ozgur Gundem, daily newspaper, Turkey 
Imprisoned since 1994 for disseminating “separatist propaganda” 


For extraordinary devotion the principles press freedom 
through extensive and balanced reporting the Kurdish conflict 
principled defiance Turkish government censorship orders. 
Ozgur Gundem was forced close government pressure. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS 


presents 


Arthur Ochs Sulzberger 


Chairman and Chief Executive Officer 


The New York Times Company 
with the 


Burton Benjamin Memorial Award 


For lifetime courageous 


professional dedicated 

the promotion press freedom, 
exemplified the publication years 
ago the Pentagon Papers, marking 

the triumph the right know. 


Tuesday, November 26, 1996 


The Waldorf Astoria, New York City 


Tickets for the Awards Dinner 
may purchased contacting 


Kari Corwin (212) 465-9344 x107 


Individual tickets begin $500 


Knight Fellowship gives 


mind deeply even while 
you take hundred new 
appeals the moral philoso- 
pher well the curious kid 
every journalist. What 

liked best all, though, was 
being part small group like-minded journal- 
ists, sampling freedom and trying make sense 
this bewildering world find ourselves 


Miranda Ewell, San Jose Mercury News 
Fellow 


“Is the Knight Fellowship 
worth the risk stepping 
off your career track for 
year? The trade-off 
once-in-a-lifetime opportu- 
nity study and reflect 
without real-world pres- 
sures, and join fraternity 
top-notch journalists. 
certainly boosted enthusiasm for job, and 
sense what can accomplish the future. 
Bottom line: It's 


Richard Gonzales, National Public Radio 
Fellow ’95 


“Every journalist should 
attempt, least once, take 
time off from the newsroom; 
step back and assess where 
you are going and where you 
want be, and how jour- 
nalism fellowship can lead you 
that goal. Stanford Univer- 
sity the perfect environment 
for looking the changes ahead our 
industry the next century. The year spent 
Knight Fellowship made born-again 
journalist. The time was able spend reading, 
researching and studying reconnected the 
passion once had for covering the news 
young reporter.” 
Stainback, CNBC 

Fellow ’83 


“As former fellow, have 
come recognize the vaiue 
Stanford year from both 
personal and professional 
viewpoint. look fellow- 
ships good investment, 
one that broadens the per- 
spectives our best people 
and increases their value 
the newspaper.” 
James editor, Newark Star-Ledger 
Fellow 


The 1997-98 


John Knight 
FELLOWSHIPS Stanford 


welve journalists win Knight Fellowships 

Stanford each year. What they get? Nine 

months study, intellectual growth, and per- 
sonal change one the world’s great universities 
classes, independent studies, and special seminars with 
guest speakers. the end the year they return their 
news organizations, better prepared for the rapidly changing 
world journalism the end the 20th century. 


Reporters and editors, 
photographers and producers, 


editorial cartoonists and web-site gurus and more. 


want people who have already accomplished lot and 
are ambitious more. We’re particularly eager get 
applications from minority journalists. Candidates must 
have seven years’ professional experience. Fellows receive 
stipend $40,000, plus tuition, book allowance and 
child-care allowance. All benefits and activities the 
program are open spouses and partners Fellows. 


The application déadline for next year February 1997. For 


brochure and application form, write, phone, fax to: 


Director, 

John Knight Fellowships 
Building 120, Room 424 
Stanford University 
Stanford, Calif. 94305-2050 


Telephone (415) 723-4937 

Fax: (415) 725-6154 

Internet: 
knightfellow@forsythe.stanford.edu 
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year ago was making headlines with his 
critique the press. Now he’s the editor U.S. News 


did not take The Washington Post assess the 


James Fallows regime U.S. News World Report. 
“The tone the new U.S. News,” Linton Weeks wrote 
the Style section, “is the same ever was the 
soporific droning middle-aged conservative who, 
having trapped you PTA social, prattles and 
about electric cars, negative political campaign ads, and 
no-fault divorce.” 

“To fair,” Weeks added, magnanimously, “this only 
Fallows’s second issue.” The Post had waited until September 
24, eleven whole working days after Fallows took over editor. 

The long knives are out bit early, perhaps, because the 
tooth that Fallows drilled his most recent book, Breaking 
the News: How the Media Undermine Democracy, little 
sensitive. The dentist touched nerve. 

This has been evidence since Breaking came out 
January, months before Mort Zuckerman offered Fallows the 
opportunity run his newsmagazine. the book, Fallows 
preaches sermons we’ve heard before (see “Something’s 
Rotten,” March/April): that readers and viewers are 
deserting us, and that this connected our hopeless efforts 


Mike Hoyt senior editor last wrote about U.S. 
News the May/June 1988 issue (“Bumpy Ride U.S 
News” and about civic journalism the September/October 
1995 issue (“Are You Now, Will You Ever Be, Civic 
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compete with entertainment media, our notion that 
tough mean-spirited, our reduction complexities 
polarized cartoons, our economic disconnect with the strug- 
gling middle class, our for money the speech 
circuit, and our yammering those political food fights 
increase our marketability, and, especially, our cynical 
insistence covering the tactics and politics around national 
problems instead grabbing hold the thorny issues them- 
selves. Still, Fallows has stature enough and made the case 
compellingly enough wake the choir. named names 
and gave examples. 

his books, Fallows tends dive serenely into deep 
problems complex institutions and constructs the 
Pentagon, for one, (National Defense, 1981) and the 
American/Japanese economic relationship (Looking the 
Sun, and come holding critique. The institu- 
tions and players tend resent it. 

The media are exception. You can hear the irritation 
clever putdowns (Fallows “the rector American journal- 
ism” The New Republic; “At times, seems like Carry 
Nation sent out review tavern” The New Yorker). You 
could sense the extra glee felt certain circles after The 
Washington media cop, Howard Kurtz, legitimately 
collared Fallows’s wife, Deborah, his press column for tak- 
ing freebies from New Age spas she researched piece 
about them for The Atlantic Monthly, where Fallows previous- 
held the title Washington Editor. Maureen “What, 
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cynical?” Dowd devoted whole column The New York 
Times April defending against Fallows that “noisy 
imperfect lot struggling scribble what has been called the 
first draft history,” meaning mostly the Washington press 
corps, which Fallows particularly targets, and out which 
Dowd labors skewer the politicians she loves hate. 
“Americans did not become more disillusioned because the 
press distorted the workings government,” she wrote, “but 
because the press exposed the workings government.” 

The Fallows critique has had heavyweight defenders, too. 
Time’s top editor, Walter Isaacson, favorably reviewed 
Breaking the News, and Newsweek devoted remarkable four 
pages the book and the issues raises long piece 
Jonathan Alter, senior editor who, like Fallows, came out 
The Washington Monthly; excerpt from the book; and 
series soundbites about press problems from the likes 
Mike Wallace, Dan Quayle, and Donna Shalala. 

Life takes odd turns, and Fallows now finds himself com- 
petition with those newsweeklies. The media minister has been 
given unique chance practice what preaches front 
some 2.2 million readers, including journalists, who have 
unusually strong interest the outcome. Some would enjoy 
watching him fall. The Weekly Standard, for one, imagines 
replace the magazine’s “News You Can Use” slogan with 
“Human Imperfections and How Eliminate Them.” Others 
are cheering the good reverend on. 


can meet the virtual James Fallows Fallows 
Central, his own Web site, http://www. 
clark.net/pub/rothman/fallows.htm. takes 
dizzying level confidence put “The Work 
and Links of” subtitle before your name, and 
invite the world read your old articles, the 
introductions your books, and dozens your 
National Public Radio commentaries. listen; 
with RealAudio software, Fallows tells the visitor 
Fallows Central, “you can hear voice the NPR site.” 
The lists articles and commentaries (he’s written 119 
pieces for the alone, his count) show him 
someone drawn the most complex subjects (immigration; 
economics; trade) well the oddities ordinary life 
(the joy coffee; rock’n’roll lyrics remember; how 
women throw baseball). Fallows uses the site try 
communicate with his readers, asking for reactions his 
thinking, via e-mail. 

person, his sunny new corner office U.S. News, 
seems careful and gracious, Waspy and smart busy man 
too polite glance his wristwatch. About all he’d had time 
install his bookshelves early October, when spoke, 
were pictures family (his wife and two teenage sons) and 
copy the latest version IBM’s OS/2 operating system, 
which Fallows has famously (some would say eccentrically) 
championed over Microsoft’s Windows the pages the 
Atlantic. Fallows was into computers early on, writing about 
them when many still thought hard drive was difficult 
journey car. 

He’s from Redlands, California “think American 
Graffiti,” says where his father was doctor, and medi- 


cine was career thought might pursue until tried jour- 
nalism Harvard. There edited The Harvard Crimson 
through 1969 and presided over stimulating staff, including 
Kinsley, now the editor E.J. Dionne, the 
Washington Post columnist; David Ignatius, assistant man- 
aging editor that paper; Evan Thomas Newsweek; Esther 
Dyson, the computer wizard/entrepreneur; the New York Times 
columnist Frank Rich; and Peter Listening Prozac Kramer. 
being 1969, Fallows’s tenure may have been more stimulating 
than might have preferred. Editorial policies were decided 
staff votes, including one (which Fallows says opposed) 
calling for North Vietnamese victory over the Americans 
the war. contingent Harvard faculty members, inflamed 
such sentiments, lobbied the Crimson’s governing board take 
editorial power away from the students. The movement was 
blocked, largely the persuasive power well-known alumni 
like David Halberstam and Anthony Lukas (class 1955), 
who brought the notion free press. 

After college (and after two years Oxford studying eco- 
nomics Rhodes Scholar) Fallows job Charles 
Peters’s Washington Monthly, the neoliberal journal politi- 
cal opinion that has regularly churned out big-thought writers 
(Taylor Branch, Nicholas Lemann, Suzannah Lessard, 
Mickey Kaus, Joseph Nocera, Gregg Easterbrook, etc.). 
Among the pieces wrote that gained attention was essay 
October 1975 about how and his Harvard pals dealt with 
the Vietnam draft, wrenching piece about the class wars that 
tend not discuss America. 1969, Faliows wrote, 
got himself under the weight limit (he was and weighed 
120 pounds) and won deferment, like most his 
Cambridge friends. But could not shake the memory the 
busloads young men from nearby working-class Chelsea 
who walked through the examination lines “like many cat- 
tle off slaughter.” Looking back from 1975, Fallows 
regretted that many elites like him took the easy way 
deferment rather than resistance and disparaged those 
among his fellow elites who privately reasoned that their con- 
tributions society were more important than those the 
proles, sentiment, wrote, marked with “utter disdain for 
the abilities, hopes, complexities” the Chelsea boys. His 
writing helped land him Jimmy Carter’s White House 
chief speech writer. But after two years turned the presi- 
dent, writing for piece called “The Passionless 
Presidency” Carter’s shortcomings notably the lack 
“the passion to. convert himself from good man into 
effective one” and their effect the nation. 

1980, Fallows started sixteen-year run The Atlantic 
Monthly (where remains the masthead contribut- 
ing editor, does The Washington Monthly). For four 
those years and his family lived the Far East, mostly 
Japan, where wrote about the culture and became some- 
what controversial expert U.S.-Japanese trade, advo- 
cate tougher American stance. 

was controversial with some his American journal- 
istic colleagues Japan well. Some those reporters 
believe was the inspiration for unappealing character 
The Secret Sun, 1992 novel about Japan former 
Washington Post Tokyo bureau chief, Fred Hiatt, now 
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editorial writer for that paper. The character introduced 
this way: “Zarsky was magazine editor from New York 
who had spent three months Tokyo and then written 
book telling the world everything that was wrong with Japan 
and the Japanese. Most what knew had learned 
picking the brains foreign correspondents over chum- 
lunches the Not that Zarsky was wrong, 
exactly, but had patted one leg the elephant and 
thought he’d felt the whole beast.” Hiatt says Zarsky not 
Fallows have nothing against Fallows,” says. 
think he’s very smart fellow” and Fallows, naturally, 
doesn’t think he’s like Zarsky, although concedes that 
some his former colleagues believe otherwise. attrib- 
utes that, part, “tenderness” toward Japan that says 
some foreign reporters who work that country tend 
develop, and which was trying his writing challenge. 
and then Fallows overstates his case. 
speech “Should Hate the Media?” the 
Aspen Institute last summer, for example, 
way showing how much more entertainment- 
oriented news has become, asserted that 
Elvis Presley’s 1977 death was “not announced 
the network news.” fact, was the lead 
story ABC and NBC, and ran just after 
lead Panama Canal-treaty story CBS. 

Still, his points resonate with readers and viewers. Many 
them see the Washington press, least, just another part 
the problem “millionaires, Ivy League roommates 
senators, more frequent travelers Tuscany than Texarkana, 
husbands and sisters superlobbyists, fellow parents 
Sidwell St. Albans, and fellow partygoers with the rest 
the cabal,” Kevin Phillips put New York Times 
review Fallows’s book. 

And part what triggers the strong journalistic allergy 
Fallows reaction the media reform movement meant 
address this disconnection between press and people civic 
journalism. Fallows didn’t explore the movement much 
ally himself with its explorers, people sees sharing his 
critique and trying something about it. “It seemed 
way get around some the logjams that are troubling 
the business,” says. had idea was such religious 
issue.” Maybe should have. Civic journalism holds that 
journalists ought more than watchdogs, that their higher 
role nourish public life and debate and thus help the citi- 
zenry solve public problems. Its critics, including many 
elders the high church news, see retreat from 
objectivity high-toned variant pandering. 

truth, wide range experiments and projects now 
travel under the civic journalism (sometimes called “public 
label. What National Public Radio has incorpo- 
rated from not what The Kansas City Star picked 
what has been absorbed the Argus Leader Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. It’s somewhat uncrystallized philosophy, still 
squishy wet clay, and regularly remolded both 
defenders and attackers. won’t away, and clearly 
arouses fervent passions. 

Howell Raines, for example, the New York Times’s editor- 
ial-page editor, took more than third his editorial 
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space last February with signed column blasting 
Fallows way that was oddly personal. Fallows’s mind 
had been warped early his career, Raines reasoned, his 
service under Peters The Washington Monthly and his two 
years government under Carter. These experiences, 
Raines suggested, turned Fallows into carrier “what 
might called Washington Monthly Disease,” whose symp- 
toms, wrote, include “puritanical contempt for horse- 
race politics” and the false notion that readers “will better 
served reporters who see themselves civic stenogra- 
phers dedicated promoting worthy policies and well-moti- 
vated politicians.” Real reporters, “whose values were 
shaped the newsroom,” Raines explained, have developed 
ethic that calls them “to agnostic public 
policy outcomes, dogged the collection and delivery 
information for its own sake.” 


try and make this good 
magazine, not good public 
journalism experiment” 


Richard Harwood, his March column The 
Washington Post, fired back Fallows’s behalf, blasting 
Raines’s version journalistic disinterest the usual 
“defensive rhetoric” employed when press practices are 
questioned and when civic journalism comes up, and won- 
dering which planet Raines lives thinks that the 
ethic disinterest described strictly adhered to. 
nonsense, Harwood further roared, suggest that “the only 
true and legitimate journalist strange species citizen 
who betrays himself and his ‘calling’ harbors notions 
civic responsibility cares about the purpose and impact 
his work.” 

Fallows certainly has not backed away from civic journal- 
ism blessed again May speech the first 
“James Batten Symposium and Award for Excellence 
Civic Journalism,” sponsored the Pew Charitable Trusts, 
major backer the civic journalism movement. But 
shapes the concept into form that would hard for almost 
anyone find fault with: come with stories that make 
readers “feel engaged their public life, rather than just 
being spectators objects. That may just sound like good 
journalism. so, fine. It’s good journalism. 

have mind,” says, “is try and make this 
good magazine, not good public journalism experiment. 
It’s challenge, put money Mort Zuckerman’s 
money where mouth is. have been saying possi- 
ble make important matters more interesting. This fair 
test whether that’s actually so.” 

his blast the “new” U.S. News The Washington 
Post, Linton Weeks zapped Fallows’s second cover story, 
piece crime America, “the usual conglomeration 
stats and statements blah-blah-blah paragraphs that 
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could rearranged, like refrigerator-magnet poetry, 
almost any order.” week earlier, Weeks might have read 
Iowa,” beautifully reported and strikingly 
written cover investigation about U.S. company recruit- 
ing Mexicans the dirty, low-paying, and dangerous 
labor its meatpacking plant, and, most interestingly, 
about the effect that recruitment the Mexicans, the 
company, and the town. 


neither piece says much about the Fallows 
regime. takes while shape magazine. The 

current U.S. News has been shaped Michael 

Ruby and Merrill McLoughlin, husband-and- 
wife editing team who found way work for 

seven years with chairman/editor-in-chief 

Zuckerman, owner-operator who can chal- 

lenging. Zuckerman went through four editors 
five years before Mike Mimi, Ruby and McLoughlin 
are affectionately known around U.S. News. They were 
widely seen staff members editors who made U.S. 
News stronger magazine, although some think they were 
starting run out gas. What they left Fallows’s hands 
serious and occasionally hard-hitting newsmagazine 
with strong News You Can Use service side 
Best Colleges”; “Cosmetic Surgery’s New muscu- 
lar investigative unit, and some fine columns. the down 
side, perhaps, its tone tilts toward eat-your-broccoli, and too 
much its focus aims inside the Beltway. third 
terms circulation its two rivals, although Zuckerman 
said not unhappy with the “natural” circulation level. 
He’d like more advertising and somewhat younger reader 
profile. 

U.S. News less likely feature trends movie-star 
cleavage than Time Newsweek. also somewhat less 
likely feature the latest news. This partly because Time 
and Newsweek usually close Saturday and, order cover 
late events, often for expensive late close; U.S. News 
usually closes Fridays, missing late stories. Its issue 
dated October 14, which hit the stands October for exam- 
ple, had nothing about the October Dole/Clinton debate. 
Time and Newsweek’s October issue did. Newsweek, 
fact, put debate photo its cover. Fallows won’t change 
this, and fact, seems likely head even further away 
from the heavily traveled ground breaking news. 

Toward what? started making changes quickly the 
magazine, bouncing several people, including Steven 
Roberts, the high-visibility political columnist. (In Breaking 
the News, Roberts and his wife Cokie ABC and NPR 
were exhibits and Fallows’s brief against journalists 
milking the lecture circuit. U.S. News will henceforth regu- 
larly print what its people earn that way). Fallows appointed 
new editors from within for several sections the maga- 
zine, and rapidly stole some talent from other publications 
including Timothy Noah, who’ll cover business, from 
The Wall Street Journal; William Holstein, senior writer, 
from Business Week, where was world editor; Maryanne 
Golon, the new director photography, from Time, where 
she was deputy picture editor. Lincoln Caplan, former New 


Yorker writer and Newsweek contributing editor, became 
deputy editor the U.S. News section the magazine. 

More telling, perhaps, began hiring number con- 
tributing editors from around the country “first-rate writers 
with particular areas expertise. People who can greatly 
enrich what’s news magazine but who don’t want work 
full-time for one” many whom will produce one 
Fallows’s favorite forms, the short reported essay. They 
seem people with extra ingredient. Among the early 
hires: Charles McCarry, former CIA employee turned nov- 
elist and nonfiction writer, write espionage and for- 
eign affairs; Garrett Epps, Washington Post reporter turned 
novelist turned law professor, the law and other matters; 
Debra Dickerson, sharecropper’s daughter who went 
through the Air Force and Harvard Law School her way 
becoming writer, race and other subjects; and Randall 
Stross, business-history specialist and professor, technol- 
ogy. example what wants, Fallows holds 
October Stross piece PointCast, the hot Silicon Valley 
company that has developed novel way deliver news via 
computer. It’s piece that gives not only the business tale and 
the interesting technical history, but also stops wonder 
about the social value product unceasing yammer 
drowns out the possibility reflection.” 

short, Fallows seems want context. his book, 
makes much the journalists’ duty “see life steady and 
see life whole,” the turn-of-the-century British newspa- 
per editor quotes, Charles Prestwich Scott, put it. U.S. 
News can expected, under Fallows, deeper into 
explanatory journalism, the “civic journalism” part 
which, far can tell, means not lot more than avoid- 
ing the Beltway trap focusing intently the great 
political game. “The main point,” Fallows wrote 
September memo his national staff, “is use the 
political skirmish excuse for explaining the problem 
itself, rather than the other way around.” listed the 
memo number such problems, including: polarizing 
incomes, the entitlements morass, the debate over how 
control drug use, the size and purpose the prison-indus- 
trial complex, narco-corruption Mexico, and the souring 
relationship with China. 

Eat-your-broccoli? Fallows suggests that these can all 
made fascinating. “Making what’s important interesting,” 
told the staff, “the real purpose journalism.” This his 
mantra, actually. Once again, it’s sermon that new editors have 
preached before. But homily that Fallows himself has been 
able embody the best his own work. repeated the 
idea speech before the graduates Northwestern 
University’s Medill School Journalism this past spring: 
“Violence. Sex. Mystery. Death. Beauty. Greed. Betrayal. 
Gossip. challenge all interest your audience these 
inherently interesting themes. Nor, the other extreme, 
much challenge make important topics seem dull. 
Journalists every day! The test your skill indeed the 
measure your ultimate impact journalists bridge 
those realms and make people care about what counts.” 

gave the speech when was writer. Now he’s 
editor, high different kind wire. 
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Answers from the first generation 


content- 


providers 


Christina 


efore Robin Sparkman graduated from Columbia 
University’s Graduate School Journalism 
May, she dutifully sent out her cover letters and 
résumés New York-based magazines, and 
spent four months talking back and forth one 
them about reporting position. “Finally they 
checker,” she says, with disdain. “Can you 
believe it?” Twenty-seven years old, she felt she’d already 
done her share fact-checking, for Newsweek, and leaving 
New York was out the question. she did what dozens 
other young journalists did this summer: landed job 
MSNBC. 

There has never been obvious easy first step for 
young journalists the road successful career. That 
still true. But budding journalists have new options these 
days, new media, which offers way hit the ground 
running and, for better for worse, avoid unpaid intern- 
ships and small-town newspaper jobs. Journalism-school 
grads, semi-seasoned reporters, and untested twenty-year- 
olds are all heading online jobs for the money, the oppor- 
tunities, and the excitement seeing new kind journal- 
ism unfold. Their titles range from “associate editor” 
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“assistant producer” “production associate.” Some are 
thrilled, some are disillusioned; some are writing, some are 
coding HTML. Some are finding real journalism this new 
world, and some are not. 

Sparkman, for one, “online producer,” which she says 
means: “I’m thinking about content design and product.” 

Um, what? 

She takes CNBC-TV shows and puts them the Web, 
reworking sound and video into online form, process 
somewhat like turning back into print. “Right now I’m 
not doing traditional journalism reporting and writing 
and definitely strongly miss the writing part.” 

Sparkman nonetheless believes that MSNBC was right 
hire someone like herself with journalism background, 
someone with news judgment and certain standards. 
“Because it’s new, there are rules,” she says. “So all 
comes down and not putting garbage the Web.” 

This first generation online journalists has profes- 
sional model, “there’s loose atmosphere,” says Vladimir 
Edelman, twenty-two, associate producer MSNBC. 
also the co-founder, with Emily Field, also twenty-two, 
the Interactive Media Writers Association 
(http://www.imwa.com), online organization meant 
encourage discussion about writing standards this new 
electronic medium. 
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“Looseness,” course, friend the young and ambi- 
tious. After working for Online, Edelman was recruited 
MSNBC this summer. “It’s sort window opportu- 
nity that opens history very Edelman says, “to 
establish yourself amid really professional journalists, 
what would take decade normally.” 

And the window seems widening. recent “New 
York New Media Industry Survey” Coopers Lybrand 
estimates that the new media industry employs 71,500 the 
New York area alone and expects that number increase 
between 40,000 and 120,000 new jobs through 1998. These 
jobs will include programmers, designers, and administrators, 
but there’s plenty room for eager, techno-savvy journalists. 
Not all will stay eager. Some online journalists have 
been frustrated, especially those working for the Web sites 
established print publications. The sites, they say, often 
feel like afterthoughts, marked too much repurposing 
morphing print stories into Web format. It’s not that repur- 
posing inherently bad thing, it’s just that doing does- 
n’t make for very interesting journalism job. 

ublications like The New 
the San Jose Mercury News 
(http://www.sjmercury.com), and the Raleigh News 
and Observer (http://www.nando.net) have tried 
approach their sites with some imagination adding origi- 
nal content, hypertext sidebars, and other enhancements 
repurposed pieces. Along with repurposed content, for 
example, The New York Times offers “CyberTimes,” sec- 
tion reserved for reporting Internet-related issues, most 
which original. Editor Rob Fixmer says good journal- 
ists are the key making this kind project superior. But 
they have learn that the inverted pyramid style doesn’t 
work online, says; you can’t assume that the reader starts 
with the lead and ends with the kicker. “We have con- 
ceive the stories the medium’s own terms,” says 
Fixmer. “That means thinking links rather than sidebars.” 
Seth Effron, forty-four, executive editor the well- 
regarded Nando Times, affiliated with the Raleigh News and 
Observer, says that this shift organization why hires 
less-experienced journalists along with practiced veterans: 
“they don’t have preconceived notions.” 
Thirty-four-year-old Laura Italiano one experienced 
journalist who’s quite happy with the inverted pyramid, 
thank you very much. She spent eight months last year 
free-lance consultant for New Jersey Online 
where she did some reporting (see 
“Launching the Pope Cyberspace,” January/Febru- 
ary). But “it was not journalistically satisfying,” she says. 
sitting computer writing about people sitting 
computers.” 

Now she’s working for the New York Post, and loving it. 
“Last week they sent out cover Hurricane Fran,” she 
said September. was out elementary school 
Hampstead, North Carolina, and the roof was blowing off, 


have conceive stories the medium’s own 


and had notebook and pen. was the most low-tech 
journalist. It’s blast.” 

The young people who seem happiest new media are 
those whose jobs include reporting, writing, editing jour- 
nalism, short, least similar what they might doing 
had they chosen print. How much room for this journalism 
there will the online world the future, however, 
open debate. 

Mark Stahlman, co-founder the New York New Media 
Association and multimedia consultant, one who insists 
that pot gold for journalists the end the 
infosuperhighway. “The essence new media that it’s 
two-way process. Talk radio closer new media than 
Slate is,” says the Michael Kinsley/Microsoft e-zine. 
thinks new media about creating conversations 
and connections, and that’s where the growth will be. 

Today only percent people online for news once 
week more, according Pew Research Center study, 
and nobody has yet figured out viable way make online 
journalism profitable. 

Neither these facts has slowed down many journalism 
schools’ rush teach new media. Dean Brent Baker 
Boston University’s school communication says proudly, 
“We are wired!” retired admiral, Baker speaks with mili- 
tary-style enthusiasm about how was hired “kick the 
college into the twenty-first century.” Since 1992, he’s built 
two major multimedia labs for the school, and the front 
the catalog computer not quill pen type- 
writer any that crap.” 

e’s convinced that His students make jour- 

nalism they stick with single dimension, and points 

out that his print graduates are making $20,000, while 

those going into new media are bringing between 
$45,000 and $65,000; the brave and rich new world, 
suggests, one multimedia. 

MSNBC’s Vladimir Edelman, graduate Baker’s jour- 
nalism program, agrees, but believes that young journalists’ 
open door online jobs today will soon quietly closing. 
“It’s incredible opportunity,” says, “but think 
shut down about half year. lot older people are 
starting catch on.” 

They’re starting catch the bold facts that HTML 
coding isn’t difficult; that the mumbo-jumbo lexicon 
hyperlinks, repurposing, and URL’s pretty easy grasp 
after few hours Web surfing; and that all you need 
become production associate, even “Webmaster,” 
online publication the ability write and think. Places 
like MSNBC, meanwhile, already have templates HTML 
codes, innovation that shears countless hours and 
headaches from the repurposing process. It’s all starting 
look less and less like rocket science and more and more 
like something else. 

don’t know it’s journalism,” admits MSNBC’s Robin 
Sparkman, “but it’s interesting.” 
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Mark Hull, 

job title: Online editor, Mercury Center 
May 1996 present 

job description: Updates site during evening 
shift, builds links, designs, edits, occa- 
sionally reports 

location: San Jose, California 

background: Majored journalism Pep- 
perdine University, worked campus 
newspaper and magazine, put magazine 
online, interned with four different print 
newspapers 

ten years from now: Unsure, but love 
pursue this and see how unfolds.” 


foreboding dream: “Geraldine Ferraro told me, 

got get out there and Why 
Ferraro was the messenger beyond Hull, who, 
despite the dream, insists that he’s made the right 
choice forgoing the traditional entry-level newspa- 
per beat covering cops, city hall, A.M. fires 
for cyberjournalism. 

Hull points his recent efforts helping report and 
build the links that turned San Jose Mercury News 
staff writer Gary Webb’s investigative piece “Dark 
Alliance” into interactive mind-blower. Printed 


ull says was visited recently strange and 


three-part series the Mercury News beginning 
August 18, the piece reports that San Francisco-area 
drug ring sold cocaine Los Angeles street gangs and 
used its profits help fund CIA-run guerrilla army 
Nicaragua (see page 37). The online documentation 
includes small library court depositions, letters 
between senators and the attorney general, photos 
evidence, and even sound clips taped conversations 
between the drug dealers. The report has become some- 
thing journalistic controversy other media follow 
its findings, but has prompted three separate 
federal investigations. 

Hull obviously proud his work, and believes 
that unlike many established newspapers that either 
half-heartedly unskillfully attempt Web versions 
their reporting, Mercury Center has taken online 
journalism higher level. “To the place that 
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Bill Frischling, 

job title: Online producer, Digital Ink 
Company, subsidiary The Washing- 
ton Post Company 
tonpost.com), January 1995 present 

job description: Surfs the wires, updates 
business section, locates new content, 
builds links 

location: Rosslyn, Virginia 

background: Majored journalism Michi- 
gan State, worked for two years 
intern for The Philadelphia Inquirer 

ten years from now: with new media 
long it’s fun.” 


That’s building links, building references, then 

linking what he’s building what’s already been 
built. love what I’m doing right now,” says. He’s 
surrounded sea computers and partitions 
Digital Ink’s sleek offices, where the decor all 
windows, indirect lighting, and open space. The look 
t-shirts and jeans and pair Birkenstocks for 
Frischling. 

may build, but doesn’t really write. “It bothered 
lot initially,” admits. friends’ first reac- 
tion is, ‘Hold funeral for the guy. He’s stopped writ- 
ing.’” But his job very much about journalism, 
insists, since requires highly tuned news judgments: 
What’s important? What information should linked 
what? compares himself kind high-tech librar- 
ian, creating information that lasts least longer 
than does newsprint. 

Washingtonpost.com averages seven million hits 
week and updates six times hour. early September, 
Frischling helped update links about the crisis, for 
example, which included military briefing security 
issues Iraq, detailed map the country, and back- 
ground Kurdish history. Fast-talking and seemingly 
tireless, often works twelve-hour day, from A.M. 
P.M. 

Since new media so, well, new, its rules and hierar- 
chies are often more fluid than established media. It’s 
world where the young and talented are viewed 
serious players. “I’m twenty-four-year-old punk kid 
going editor with idea,” says Frischling, 
“and the usual response is, ‘Try 


likes building better than reporting. 
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Trisha Smith, 

job title: Free-lance writer 

job description: Writes for various e-zines, includ- 
ing Charged 

location: New York 

background: Managing editor trade magazine 
fornia Builder. Graduated from Columbia Univer- 
sity’s Graduate School Journalism May 
1995, took job Newhouse’s site, New Jersey 
Online until August 1996 

ten years from now: Expects continue working 
new media, creating original content. 


mer job New Jersey Online: “It’s been one the 
worst experiences life.” 

The site won “Best Online Newspaper” the 1996 Digital 
Edge Awards from the Newspaper Association America’s 
New Media Federation, but Smith was not impressed. She 
quickly became frustrated what she sees the site’s lack 
original content and limited editorial vision. And she’s not 
alone least five her twenty-five former colleagues 
have given notice since she dropped out. 

“There was never real plan,” Smith said disdainfully dur- 
ing her last week the job. “It’s total chaos. All can use 
the paper [The Star-Ledger Newark, Newhouse affiliate]. 
can’t anything original anymore.” Smith believes that 
worries about the bottom line steered the site away from the 
innovative and toward the mundane, and now “all the talent 
that they have there being wasted.” Like many young jour- 
nalists, she shivers the thought spending days “repurpos- 
ing,” coding and reloading print pieces onto the Web. 

she’s free-lancing for new media. She isn’t bringing 
much cash, but she’s discovering the ins and outs tax write- 
offs, and relishing her freedom from New Jersey Online: 
rather not have job than have repurpose the paper,” she says. 


mith isn’t shy about sharing her feelings about her for- 


Marcy Harbut, 

job title: Staff writer, EarthLink Network 
vice provider, April 1996 present 

job description: Writes online humor column 
and customer newsletter about the Internet 

location: Pasadena, California 

background: English major from University Califor- 
nia, Riverside; news assistant/staff writer for San 
Gabriel Valley Daily Tribune and education 
reporter for The Glendale News-Press 

ten years from now: don’t think want 
back into print. It’s such dying industry.” 
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istic trade-offs this kind work like having 

write about and within the narrow world the Web day 
after day. “The biggest sacrifice having much more lim- 
ited subject talk about,” she says. “And stories get cut 
down 600 words. Even though don’t have worry 
about linage, have worry about time.” 


former print reporter like Harbut, there are journal- 


But Harbut had simply had with the grueling competi- 
tion, long hours, and low pay-off she found print. Her 
salary jumped $8,000 when she moved from daily newspa- 
per journalism Web writing. And because she’s level 
above those doing the grunt work HTML coding, her job 
can fun. One her tasks, for example, writing sar- 
castic Web surfer’s guide cool and outrageous sites 
EarthLink’s own Web site, which designed help users 
navigate around the Internet. 

She admits she doesn’t consider herself much jour- 
nalist anymore. “My friends joke that I’m sellout,” she 
says. “But I’m lot happier.” 


Trent Gegax, 

job title: Online reporter, Newsweek Interactive 
America Online (key word: Newsweek), June 
1995 October 1996 

job description: Wrote headlines and side- 
bars, and did some original reporting 

location: New York 

background: English major from University Min- 
nesota; wrote for the alternative press Min- 
neapolis and The Peoria Journal Star; summer 
internship Newsweek that segued into 
researching position. Moved Interactive division, 
then back the print edition assistant editor 

ten years from now: Hopes work print writer 
for New York-based weekly print magazine. 


than transforming trip down the infosuperhighway, 
although did help him get one notch closer his ideal 
job. showed Newsweek was cut out for print when 


Gegax, working new media was more “detour” 
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was Atlanta reporting online story about the women’s 
field hockey team. When the bomb went off the Olympic 
games, Gegax was the only Newsweek reporter the area 
fill the blanks. month later, was promised job 
Newsweek’s back the book section ticket out new 
media, or, calls it, Cyberia. 

It’s not that it’s awful, says. It’s just marginal. “What 
was boring was that you know that 20,000 people the 
most would see your stuff, but working for the magazine, 
million might see it.” 

Gegax would dissuade young journalists from heading 
online for work, since thinks many new media jobs 
involve more production than reporting, and, more impor- 
tantly, because believes that even the best online journal- 
ism will have fizzled out 2000. “There’s business 
model the Web that’s making any money. Feed, Salon, 
and Slate are all witty, well-edited publications that could 
sell the newsstand, but they won’t last two years.” 


Cyrus Krohn, 

job title: Assistant editor, Slate (http:// 
February 1996 present 

job description: Writes occasionally, updates 
“The Fray,” submits story ideas 

location: Redmond, Washington 

background: Majored journalism and edited 
school paper Lynchburg College Lynch- 
burg, Virginia; worked college intern for 
Vice President Dan Quayle; researched for 
CNN’s Larry King Live and Crossfire 

ten years from now: “To one degree another, 
involved with this technology.” 


Michael Kinsley’s desk into the over-hyped, hyper-criti- 
cized e-zine for critical thinkers that today. That crit- 
ics bemoan its restrained use electronic media its format 
more New Republic than new media cause for con- 
cern. “When you flip through the cable channels,” Krohn asks 
pointedly, “would you rather watch CNN public access?” 
combination print and broadcast experience made this 
young Republican ripe for Kinsley’s picking; snatched 
Krohn from Crossfire and placed him office adjacent 
his own. Krohn’s work day typically ten hours starts 
A.M., when reads through the e-mail and begins working 
story ideas and guest suggestions. Part Krohn’s job 
introduce “threads” “The Fray,” Slate’s reader discussion 
forum, the form summary paragraph and follow-up 
question. The National Rifle Association, for example: 
respectable organization representing legitimate cause 


rohn has seen grow from four-page memo 
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exploitation show taking cover behind the Constitution?” 
He’s also written one piece, “White House Confidential,” 
comparing the questionable conduct saw the Bush 
White House with Gary Aldrich’s allegations debauchery 
under Clinton’s reign. The piece now stored “The Com- 
post,” the online bin artifacts too old “HOT!” 
but too choice trashed. 

“The opportunities are endless,” says Krohn. “This just 
big adventure for me.” 


Michael Broadhurst, 

job title: Interactive news reader, The Wall 
Street Journal, Edition, July 1996 
present 

job description: Repurposes newspaper for Web, 
updates stories, copyedits, writes roundup 
activity Asian markets 

location: New York 

background: Graduated from The University 
Western Ontario where edited school 
paper for two years and wrote for various 
college publications; graduated from Colum- 
bia’s Graduate School Journalism May 

ten years from now: “Will print, definitely.” 


once seemed old-fashioned and unplugged begins look 
pretty cool. 

When most are still hitting the snooze button our 
alarm clocks before work, Broadhurst heading home 
sleep: works the 11:30 7:30 A.M. shift the Jour- 
nal’s Interactive Edition, which staffed twenty-four hours 
day online news can continuously updated. Broad- 
hurst helps prepare wire-service pieces for the Web, copy- 
editing and formatting them. certainly don’t like the 
hours,” admits, “and would rather writing.” 

“writes” sort when does his daily summa- 
the Asian markets, “but there’s byline,” says Broad- 
hurst. “And it’s not really substantive journalism.” 

New media seemed offer the best job options when Broad- 
hurst graduated from journalism school this spring: wanted 
stay New York City, small-town newspapers were out 
and, soon discovered, big-name magazine jobs are tough 
come by. Since Broadhurst eventually wants original 
reporting, the jury’s still out whether he’s made the right 
career move. “Unless the online medium evolves the next 
few years,” Broadhurst says, “it’s not where 


few weeks late-night online repurposing, what 
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THE NEW MEDIA 


estigative 


The worries 
veteran 
reporter 


Steve Weinberg 


was surprised. had won 
Pulitzer Prize The Charlotte 
Observer for his exposé Jim 
and Tammy Bakker, then expanded his findings 
into superb book. the Post, Shepard helped 
document Senator Bob Packwood’s sexual trans- 
gressions and show the rottenness the top 
United Way. surprise turned mild shock 
when learned where Shepard would going 
Digital Ink, the cyberspace version The 
Washington Post. one 
investigative colleague, 
seemed like Lawrence Welk 
seemed like waste rare 
talent, investigative reporter 
inexplicably seduced new 
technology. 

Then Robin Palley, another 
accomplished investigative jour- 
nalist, left the Philadelphia Daily 
News city desk join Philadel- 

phia Online, the cyberspace ver- 
sion the Daily News/Inquirer. 
What’s going on? asked her, try- 
ing sound supportive but instead 
sounding, she told later, con- 
fused and critical. 
There has been nothing expe- 


hen Charles Shepard, one 
the best investigative reporters 

know, left the projects team 
The Washington Post 1995, 


rience prepare for the proper 


Palley leaving journalism know it. 

They have moved from the kind 

newsroom know the kind news- 
room cannot fathom. intellectual level accept 
what’s happening. emotional level, can’t. 

stew. accept that cyberspace newsrooms are here 
stay, somebody has staff them. But wonder if, when 
investigative journalists move cyberspace newsrooms, 
they will given the opportunity investigative work 
cyberspace. Will they replaced the conventional 
newsroom with journalists equal skill, all? 

hoped interviewing some colleagues who have switched 
would help sort out thinking. 


Steve Weinberg, contributing editor, served executive 
director Investigative Reporters Editors from 1983-1990. 
teaches the University Missouri School Journalism 
and writes books the old-fashioned way. 
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reaction people like Shepard and 


The first question obvious: Why switch? Why give the 
thrill uncovering wrongdoing pursuing paper trails 
courthouses and people trails government and corporate 
suites for job that almost never provides release time from 
computer terminal enclosed, isolated room? 

When they were investigative reporters hard-copy 
newsrooms, Palley, Shepard, and many others interviewed 
for this article set the agenda; now they follow somebody 
else’s agenda, figuring out how repackage (and some- 
times enhance) the printed fare for cyberspace visitors. 

hy, then, did they switch? Palley did partly for the 

adventure learning something different, partly for 

job security, given rumors about Knight-Ridder clos- 
ing the Daily News. “Online content producer,” her new 
title, one the top growth areas employment. Shepard 
did mostly gain editing/management experience. 

Lawrence Roberts, projects editor The Hartford 
Courant, accepted Times Mirror buyout. had seen 
Internet notice from The Washington Post, looking for jour- 
nalists staff its online newsroom. was offered job 
and said yes. 

Laurie Bennett, now the Detroit Free Press online news- 
room, left journalism for two years, disillusioned with the 
emphasis short, bright stories and the general dumbing 
down journalism her former employer. She worried 
about the undermining her time-consuming and sometimes 
expensive investigative craft cost-conscious management. 
When she returned journalism 1994, was reporter 
specializing computer-assisted reporting, but still within 
traditional newsroom. Then the Detroit newspaper strike 
began. Bennett observed that during the early stages the 
strike, some the best journalism about the labor dispute 
itself was occurring online. saw the wonderful immediacy 
it,” she said. She knew she would miss hard-copy investi- 
gations, would regret leaving computer-assisted reporting. 
She made the leap the cyberspace newsroom anyway. 

Observing the migration from his perch Washington 
Post media writer, Howard Kurtz summarized: “Many ink- 
stained wretches are excited, want get the ground 
floor. It’s like television 1951.” Bennett, using different 
analogy, said, “It’s like working for NASA the 1960s.” 

For some journalists, not question abandoning the 
written word. They are writing regularly, before, for the 
hard-copy version, then revising for the cyberspace version. 
Their cyberspace stories often contain more inside baseball 
for intensely interested Web browsers. 

The San Jose Mercury News published dramatic exam- 


Robin Palley 


ple August (see page 33). Working with editor the 
hard-copy newsroom, investigative reporter Gary Webb 
reports that people who worked for CIA-run organization 
helped introduce crack cocaine into mostly low-income, 
black Los Angeles neighborhoods. The motive? funnel 
millions dollars the anticommunist Contras trying 
overthrow the leftist Nicaraguan government during the 
presidency Ronald Reagan. 

From the start his reporting, Webb conducted his inves- 
tigation with eye toward the story appearing the cyber- 
space version the Mercury News. So, gathered docu- 
ments, thought about which could published full 
the Internet. consulted regularly with two editors the 


Gary Webb 


SAN JOSE MERCURY NEWS 


cyberspace edition. The result: well-thought-out, enhanced 
version the hard-copy series. The full-text documents and 
the audio snippets are akin high-tech footnotes, adding 
credibility. 

But I’m still stewing: Will the unlimited “space” available 
online eventually make room for more investigation? will 
the time takes re-do the hard-copy version for cyberspace 
take precious time away from original investigating? 


next question obvious: Once the switch made, 
what new skills must learned and those skills 
have anything with investigative reporting? 

Calling herself Web site editor, says her job: 
not necessarily straight reporting role. It’s more like 
news desk role. really are interpreting, repackaging, 
deciding play, finding linkages, and then enticing our 
reporters out and grab more the databases that 
want put whole.” 

When investigating hospitals and other health-care 
providers for the Daily News, Palley spent lots time 
outside the newsroom. She sought out land-ownership 
records, divorce proceedings, and lawsuits, hoping 
piece together evidence. She became masterful con- 
ducting interviews, sometimes confrontational. Now there 
experienced health-care reporter the hard-copy 
newsroom. 

The farthest Palley travels during normal working day 
from her eighteenth-floor cyberspace newsroom her 
former newsroom the seventh floor the same building, 
and that her former competitor the fifth. She attends 
Inquirer and Daily News story meetings. During those 
meetings, she learns what stories she might repackaging 
and enhancing the World Wide Web. 
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Palley finds this assignment satisfying: “There nothing 
that will equal for our readers the value schools data- 
base for the whole state New Jersey that lets them pull 
their neighborhood school, check how many students per 
teacher, how much spent, what are the test scores, how 
many students speak English, how many kids are absent 
every day. It’s all there.” 

parent, would use database like that. But there 
more information gotten. Who the cyberspace news- 
room will have the skills, desire, and time investiga- 
tive piece the implications the data? For example, 
the numbers show huge discrepancies between schools 
teacher-student ratios, will any the cyberspace newsroom 
employees try learn how and why that occurred? Palley 
has the skills and the desire, but lacks the time, and those 
who replaced her have neither the skills nor the time. 

Perhaps the cyberspace 


newsrooms become financially 
hear about sound, employees will added 
new breed 


that time for original inves- 
tigative reporting becomes 

who combine available. Perhaps. 
Meanwhile, Palley’s sense 
writing, her role has changed. “We are 
not feeding people medicine 
edi tin here. know what believe 
they need know, but that’s 


imaging, and very arrogant attitude. the 


Web people are going come 
and they’re going have 


broadcast- 
much say about your stories 
ing, rarely you have yourself, they’re 


going redirect the flow 


information- your reaction stories off your 
gatheri main story, and they’re going 


contribute things that are really 

mentioned 


some this reporter’s atti- 
tude that steer, and you’ve got 
say no, listen.” 

that may, Internet 
users can’t expected bring their reading data- 
base the evaluative skills investigative journalists develop 
through decades experience the job. After James Steele 
and Donald Barlett spent years researching their now- 
famous Philadelphia Inquirer series “America: What Went 
Wrong?” they drew conclusions summarized the 
headline the Game Was Rigged Against the Middle 
Class” based the expertise they developed. 

Today, hear lot talk from journalism recruiters and 
cyberspace newsroom managers about new breed job 
candidate who combines writing, editing, design, imaging, 
and broadcasting. Rarely they mention information-gath- 
ering, where all good journalism begins. those training 
and hiring cyberspace journalists concentrate how cre- 
ate attractive graphics and mount databases without knowing 
about information-gathering and interpretation, where will 
future Barletts and Steeles come from? 


Veteran investigative journalists like Palley could leaven 
the lack information-gathering knowledge the cyber- 
space newsrooms. But far can tell from interview- 
ing and reading, the veteran investigative types are being 
hired for their skills extracting information from comput- 
ers, not for their wider investigative expertise. 


ere the big question which couldn’t get 
answer: Will original investigative reporting ever hap- 
pen cyberspace newsrooms? 

Cyberspace newsrooms emphasize immediacy. The con- 
stant updating often means little time for planning execut- 
ing in-depth journalism. Lawrence Roberts, who used 
supervise hard-copy investigative projects The Hartford 
Courant, now works with others’ stories The Washington 
Post cyberspace newsroom, which suburban Virginia. 
For example, when the Time Warner/Turner merger occurred, 
Roberts supervised the collection online information add 
news stories, including putting Securities and Exchange 
Commission documents online, linking speeches company 
officials, and otherwise transmitting the official version. That 
useful work, but, opinion, could done key- 
board operator with little journalism experience. would 
rather see Roberts using his prodigious investigative talents 
dig beneath the official line. 

For investigative journalists working with hard copy 
cyberspace, time the most precious commodity. After 
watching online experts Nieman Foundation/Harvard 
University conference “Public-Interest Journalism and 
New Technology” slice and dice “America: What Went 
Wrong?” enhance its attractiveness for Internet users, the 
series’ co-author, Steele, wrote: 

the final analysis, these computerized 
information-gathering and organizing “are really tools. 
Wonderful tools, sure don’t misunderstand 
about that, but basically tools. 

“Time was more important than all these things put 
together, when talk about the future, whether story 
appears newsprint, whether it’s computer screen, 
whether it’s CD-ROM, whether it’s VHS cassette, time 
will still loom over that process the very end the 
most significant factor. Time report, time think, time 
grasp the implications what these facts mean, and 
time make sure communicate the power what that 
information says the reader viewer. Because unless 
that, unfortunately, we’ve ultimately failed.” 

skeptical about cyberspace journalists being given 
the time original investigative reporting. 

Laurie Bennett the Detroit Free Press thinks might 
mistaken. ““We’re close fork the road,” she said. “We 
can take resources from investigative reporting, from com- 
puter-assisted reporting and simply repackage. can see 
the possibilities and move new levels investigative 
reporting, not only online but with spillover into the print 
side, too.” 

Despite Luddite tendencies, hope Bennett correct 
that the second fork feasible; hope she and our investiga- 
tive colieagues make the road taken. 
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Farmer Jim Smyre drives tractor workers plant tobacco. (1987) 
PHOTOJOURNALISM 


ROB AMBERG 


Buyers from tobacco companies and government pool 
bidding burley tobacco crop. (1994) 
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Sixteen-year-old Angie Shelton and her mother, Juanita, 
unloading tobacco, which will hung the barn 
cure. (1983) 


Farmer Doug Wallin sowing seeds tobacco bed, 
where plants are grown until they’re large enough 
transplanted into the fields. (1978) 
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hen Rob Amberg left suburban 
Maryland visit favorite 


county twenty-three years ago, was 


uncle rural North Carolina 


looking for place hang out and 
think about his future. ended dis- 
covering photography and calling this 
farm country home. His Madison 
County isn’t known for its bridges 
that one’s lowa but for being the 
leading producer burley tobacco, 
kind leaf grown more mountainous 
areas. The labor-intensive crop not 


the culture. “I’ve cut tobacco, hung 
tobacco, planted tobacco, smoked 
tobacco,” Amberg says. “When you live 
here, that’s what you do. It’s being part 
the community.” 

also photographs tobacco. His pic- 
tures depict mix misty timelessness 
and hard realism, portraying both the 
ethereal rural landscape and the back- 
breaking labor behind become 
controversial, corporate industry. 

The farming process itself has 
changed little the two decades he’s 


been chronicling the photo the 


Burley tobacco used chewing tobacco and cigar wrappers curing the field before 
being hung the barn. (1993) 


pulling 
ripe tobacco leaves, 
which will hauled 
the barn, cured 
heat, and then 
sent the market 
for sale. (1987) 


farmer crouched over his tobacco seeds 
was taken 1978, says, 
March, could take you that same 
scene” except that now more 
common see migrant workers than 
farmers’ families out the fields. 
still dirty job. “And it’s time-consum- 
ing and exhausting,” Amberg adds. 
“Tobacco leaves are your eyes, 
your hair. covered with sweat. 
“This how people make living,” 
says, “and think it’s important for 
people from urban areas see it.” 


Christina lanzito 
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NALYSIS 


Wall Street and the future newspapers 


Tim Jones 

Berents views 
himself journal- 
demanding inquisi- 
tor who takes pride 
asking the tough 
questions and report- 
ing his equally 
demanding readers. 
June 1995, 
Berents, former newspaper man and 
now managing director the invest- 
ment house Wheat First Butcher 
Singer, had recommendation for his 
firm’s investor clients about the stock 
Times Mirror Company: Buy it. 
Why? The company was 
cow’ waiting ‘milked,’” Berents 
wrote, and its “bloated expense base” 
was “ripe for some significant cuts.” 
added, “We believe every line 
business with lack strategic focus 
should for sale the right price 
candidate for closure,” referring 
specifically the chronically unprof- 

itable New York Newsday. 

month later, was with small 
sense professional satisfaction that 
Berents watched Times Mirror, with 
almost military precision, followed 
its earlier decision close the 
Baltimore Evening Sun shutting 


Tim covers the media for 
Chicago Tribune. 


New York Newsday and cutting the 
staff its flagship Los Angeles Times 
percent. These moves, along 
with other austerity measures and the 
establishment profit-margin targets, 
induced adrenaline-like surge 
Times Mirror stock. From paltry $18 
share April 1995, soared $34 
eight months later and $45 this past 
spring. Times Mirror shareholders 
finally had something cheer about, 
but cost two newspapers and 
thousands jobs. 

“If journalist had been 
place, probably would have written 
the same thing about Times Mirror,”’ 
Berents says. “What journalist? 
The fourth estate, acting check and 
balance the system. That’s what 
Wall Street: checks and 
balances these 

Wall Street analysts like Berents 
work for brokerages and investment 
houses, studying companies all sec- 
tors the economy and recommend- 
ing which stocks investors should buy 
sell. The analysts get little public 
exposure, but they have come wield 
enormous influence, notably with huge 
institutional investors whose buy-and- 
sell decisions have profound effects 
stock prices (see “The New Media 
Lords,” September/October). Like 
the investors they serve, the analysts 
tend focus profits the short 
term; company’s five-year plan 
much less likely impress them— 


and, thus, affect the company’s stock 
price than its latest three months 
earnings. 

And time so-called media 
convergence, when broadcasting, 
cable, telephony, and cyberspace con- 
tinue erode newspapers’ dominance 
news and advertising, the analysts’ 
influence likely increase. They 
may have much say about the 
long-term future newspaper journal- 
ism they about the short-term 
performance earnings and stock 
prices. 

The clash between meeting 
investors’ financial expectations and 
protecting journalistic integrity may 
approaching critical juncture. The 
slimmer Times Mirror extreme 
example, but the mind-set cutting 
the interest “enhancing shareholder 
value” pushing the company 
earnings raises questions about the 
future whole range newspaper 
operations, from news holes Sunday 
magazines foreign bureaus. 

For the most part, the issue not 
about given newspaper’s staying 
afloat, but about real perceived 
investor expectations. The industry-wide 
average profit margin still healthy, 
about percent, least two-and-a-half 
times the margin Standard Poor’s 
index 500 companies. But Wall 
Street’s view newspaper companies, 
what matters that they don’t perform 
the way they used to. 
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The pressure from Wall Street also 
raises questions about the investment 
plans newspaper companies, and 
whether they will reinvest newspa- 
pers recent examples suggest 
take Wall Street’s advice and buy 
into the lucrative world television 
stations with profit margins 
percent, and cable and new media. 
September, A.H. Belo Corp., owner 
The Dallas Morning News, bought The 
Providence Journal Company and the 
nine television stations owns for $1.5 
billion. Gannett, which last year spent 
$1.7 billion buy Multimedia Inc., 
owner five television stations, 
swapped six radio stations for 
station Tampa. July, Tribune 
Company bought six stations for 
$1.1 billion. Media General, owner 
the Richmond Times-Dispatch, made 
$710 million newspaper/broadcast 
acquisition, with most going 
toward the purchase ten stations. 
And the New York Times Company 
spent $226 million for pair televi- 
sion stations. 
hile passage the new 
telecommunications act 
relaxing broadcast own- 
ership restrictions has 
helped spur the buying 
binge, the message from these moves 
partial reflection Wall Street’s 
increasing influence and underscores 
the belief that newspapers, them- 
selves, don’t provide the earnings 
growth that many investors want. 

“One the unfortunate things about 
the investment community these days 
they tend not long-term orient- 
ed,” says John Morton, former jour- 
nalist and now newspaper analyst 
Washington, D.C., for Lynch, Jones 
Ryan Inc. “When got into the busi- 
ness, they tended recognize the 
long-term value. You don’t find that 
much anymore. 

“My concern that when economic 
times get better, that newspaper 
management might not inclined 
reinvest newspapers they did 


before. Will they restore those cuts and 
editions and news holes? think that 
question has yet 

For journalists, the whole situation 
can appear clear case good 
versus evil, public service versus 
greed. This is, after all, clash 
divergent cultures that not see eye 
eye. 

think most analysts are basically 
says Ken Auletta, media 
columnist for The New Yorker, dis- 
cussing Wall Street’s numbers-based 
criteria for measuring the success 
newspaper company. “They just barge 
straight ahead. They are blinkered, 
they don’t see sideways and they 
knock over lot 

Analysts have stock reply that 
pretty much truism: 

“If these companies are going 
play the public domain, they are 
going have play the same rules 
everybody else,” says Berents, 
adding that newspapers “have been 
lackluster for the past four five 
years. Unfortunately, focus 
quarterly earnings, but that how 
Wall Street makes companies more 

Indeed, the relationship publicly 
traded newspaper companies Wall 
has thrust journalism labor- 
intensive venture whose productivity 
cannot easily measured into the 
same arena with steel production and 
cardboard-box making. 

the push improve the bottom 
line, some newspaper executives over- 
react suggestions perceived 
suggestions from analysts and cut 
with little regard protecting the news 
franchise. think anyone going 
affect journalistic content, the peo- 
ple who are frightened the analysts, 
who are spooked them,” says Neal 
Shine, the former publisher the 
Detroit Free Press. cut 
because that what they think the ana- 
lysts Analysts, adds, “are 
not running rampant through news- 
rooms telling them cut and buy out.” 


Some newspaper companies have 
bought into the quarterly logic, 
observes Gene Roberts, managing edi- 
tor The New York Times, adding that 
analysts should not shoulder all the 
blame. think response this pres- 
sure newspapers have raised crop 
publishers and editors who really think 
short-term, and it’s going take some 
kind trauma turn this kind 
thinking around.” 
aking money not 
problem for most news- 
papers; never has 
been. But newspaper 
companies need raise 
money compete the furious mix 
competition from other media, new 
and old. 

Newspaper executives woo the ana- 
lysts during conference calls, media con- 
ferences, and social events, trying 
convince them advise their investor 
clients their favor. This continual 
campaign, almost perpetual 
schmooze. spend inordinate 
amount time trying impress the 
analysts,” says Auletta. “They treat them 
they are delegates the old-time 
presidential conventions and they need 
their votes. They know that what tends 
impress the analysts cost-cutting.” 

the annual PaineWebber media 
conference last December, the New 
York Times Company, which sports the 
daily logo “All the News That’s Fit 
the front the Times, inserted 
the slogan “Improving Shareholder 
Value” beneath the Old English name- 
plate slide presentation analysts. 
Mark the former cereal execu- 
tive who, newly appointed president 
and Times Mirror, had closed 
New York Newsday, talked “cultural 
revolution” the Los Angeles-based 
company and repeatedly emphasized 
cuts. Anthony Ridder, chairman and 
Knight-Ridder, pledged that his 
newspapers would improve their profit 
margins. they did not perform, Ridder 
said, “they won’t around.” Some 
diversifying media companies try pro- 


Times Mirror shareholders finally had something cheer 


about, but cost two newspapers and thousands jobs 
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“At the end the day you destroy the product 
destroyed the 


mote themselves multimedia 
broadcasting entertainment compa- 
nies, playing down the association with 
the always cyclical newspaper business. 
Jim Naughton, until early this year the 
executive editor Knight-Ridder’s 
Philadelphia Inquirer, says can 
sure over lifetime journalism the 
changes from forty years ago when you 
consciously did not let these things enter 
your head. was anathema. Increasingly 
the last five years much more discus- 
sion and dialogue the whole notion 
profit margins crept into our talks,” says 
Naughton, who now president the 
St. Petersburg-based Poynter Institute. 
“The profit margin Philadelphia was 
announced. That was unheard before. 
was quite deliberate, get everyone 
the company thinking about the issue and 
more conscious the choices that 
might made.”’ 
night-Ridder’s dictate 
Philadelphia, Naughton 
said, was raise the profit 
margin this year per- 
cent, from percent, and 
next year percent. “The whole 
concept trying, for strategic purpos- 
es, short-range your focus 
nonsense,” says Naughton. 
companies need have 
longer-range strategic viewpoint and 
the pressure they are under perform 
quarterly basis is, think, destruc- 
tive the long-term strategic interests 

Such approaches stand stark con- 
trast The Washington Post’s deci- 
sion 1971 publish the Pentagon 
Papers after federal court stopped 
their publication The New York 
Times just the company went 
public. Post executives argued against 
publication, warning the potential 
impact the stock the paper were 
indicted. The Post also risked losing its 
lucrative television station licenses. 
move that helped make the Post’s 
publisher, Katharine Graham, jour- 
nalistic legend, the Post decided 
publish. But worth keeping that 
example the context those times. 


the early 1970s there were only 
three commercial television networks 
and CNN. Cable practically didn’t 
exist. computer wouldn’t even fit 
car. The Internet was two decades 
away from popular use. Newspapers 
still enjoyed solid grip the news, 
information, and advertising business. 
Many publishers felt they could afford 
take journalistic risks, sometimes 
enormous ones. 

Which not suggest that the Post 
any other newspaper would choose 
not publish the Pentagon Papers 
quarter century later. But 1995 deci- 
sions ABC and CBS show, when 
faced with actual threatened law- 
suits from deep-pocketed tobacco com- 
panies, some the most powerful 
voices American media felt they had 
consider the financial implications 
potentially costly litigation. And 
they backed off. 

“What we’re seeing merging 
church and state,’’ says Charles 
Eisendrath, director the University 
Michigan Journalism Fellows. likens 
the cost squeeze newspapers the 
furious revolution health care. was 
trained specifically not think 
profession business,” says, “and 
were doctors. The doctors think like 
journalists and the people who run the 
hospitals think like publishers. The doc- 
tors say have spend dollars 
the quality care fail. And the peo- 
ple who run hospitals say ‘We will 
spend only this amount and the quality 

Even the best-run newspapers with 
high profit margins feel the financial 
pressure the Wall Street analysts 
through the continual expectation 
increased profit margins. The Times’s 
Roberts argues that newspaper compa- 
nies let themselves get caught the 
trap convincing themselves and 
the analysts that they could defy the 
cyclical swings the newspaper busi- 
ness and satisfy investors with more 
and more growth. Eventually that logic 
collapses. 

Were the Baltimore Evening Sun 


and, particular, New York Newsday 
victims Wall Street? The Evening 
Sun had been dying for years and New 
York Newsday had lost estimated 
million $14 million annually over 
decade. Like The Houston Post, which 
also closed last year, New York 
Newsday was the critical list. Tom 
Wolzien, former broadcast network 
producer and now media analyst 
the investment house Sanford 
Bernstein Company, says the loss 
New York Newsday “took voice out 
the market, but maybe the market 
wasn’t demanding the voice. It’s 
unfortunate say, but maybe that was 
the case.” 
olzien says worries 
about newspaper execu- 
tives who recognize 
financial trouble too late 
and have choice but 
make deep cuts, and those “who 
rush cut and are not smart enough 
understand the system news and the 
long-term value it.” Melissa Cook, 
vice president and media analyst 
Prudential Securities Inc., warns that 
“at the end the day you destroy 
the product you’ve destroyed the 
adding, “As daily reader 
can make the decision renew 
rehashed wire copy, watch the 
network news instead.” 

But the clout Wall Street grow- 
ing, from the analysts themselves and 
from the newspaper companies who 
have invested the quarterly thinking. 
One sign that, Roberts says, the 
annual budget process many news- 
papers. 

“Tt used that editors started off 
the process submitting budget they 
thought was necessary the job,” 
says. might get cut, but least 
they could state their case. Now the cor- 
poration decides from distance what 
the local paper should make and won’t 
even look budget that doesn’t meet 
their favor. far down the road 
can see, the enemy and our own 
short-sightedness.” 
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Why 
outrage 
not the best 
approach 
the child 
welfare story 


Michael Shapiro 


Michael Shapiro, assistant professor 
the Columbia University Graduate 
School Journalism, completing 
book the child welfare system. 
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social worker tries fit mother and child into the system 


stories the killing Elisa Izquierdo her 

mother New York City last year, like the stories 

the killing Joseph Wallace his mother 

Chicago 1993, and the killing Lisa 

Steinberg her father New York 1987, and 
the killings many other children through the 
years their parents, created martyrs whose names other chil- 
dren might saved. But when such stories become the prism 
through which see the child welfare system, journalists risk 


harming the very children they much want help. 
all but impossible write about the horrible things that parents 
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There have always been parents who kill 
their children, and there always will 
psychotic and evil parents who do. And 
there very little the state can 


and the state children and not 
believe that you only ask enough 
questions and probe the “system” suffi- 
ciently you can balance with some- 
thing positive the enduring image 
the child’s photograph taken the 
autopsy. 

The death child provokes rage, 
reasonable response. And rage propels 
the obvious questions: How could 
parent this child? Could anyone 
bility relative, doctor, social 
worker have prevented what hap- 
pened? Have people paid the state 
protect that child failed? Who are 
those people? 

then publish air those peo- 
ples’ names, alongside accusations 
the mayor the governor legisla- 
tor shoddy follow-up, and slipshod 
investigations, and letting yet another 
innocent “fall through the cracks.” 
Legislation then introduced, and 
passed quickly, that will ensure that 
the particular circumstances that led 
this child’s misfortune will not hap- 
pen again. The offending parent goes 
trial. Maybe conviction follows. 
The case worker suspended. The 
punishment offers some satisfaction 
the public, and the journalist. 

But this approximation solution 
solution propelled good mea- 


sure the force the coverage 
‘sets into motion entirely new set 


problems, and with different sort 
story. Because supervisors and case 


workers (who are each handling, say, 


forty fifty families) not want the 
next child’s death their watch, case 
workers begin removing many more 
children from homes deemed ques- 
tionable, driving off with the children 
gypsy cabs the mothers and 
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neighbors throw garbage and scream 
obscenities. The case workers bring 
the children the child welfare 
administration shelter, their way sta- 
tion before placement foster 
home. They tell the parents that 
they want their children back they 
must meet the state’s terms, which 
generally means completing “parent- 
ing skills” classes, undergoing drug 
screening, and finding job and 
home their own. 
story now becomes one 
“overburdened” with all 
the new children coming 
and with few going 
home. There are stories 
backlogs family court, children 
sleeping desks the child welfare 
administration offices because there 
are not enough foster-care beds. Case 
workers, speaking the condition 
anonymity, tell “burn-out.” The 
“breaking point,” point that some- 
how manages endure for many 
months, years. These stories are 
followed tales parents who 
insist that they have met all the state’s 
demands but cannot get their children 
back. Children “bounce” through the 
system for years, often “aging out” 
eighteen bitter and angry. 

Then comes final stage cover- 
age: the search for The Answer. 
Quotable people talk, turns, “fam- 
ily preservation,” “orphanages,” but 
truth the experts haven’t clue 
because there answer that 
applicable all the children the care 
the state, let alone one that fits into 
ageable length. 

There journalistic virtue these 


stories. But parents who kill children 
are breed apart. There have always 
been parents who kill their children, 
and there always will psychotic and 
evil parents who do. And there very 
little the state can about it. The true 
story child welfare the more than 
half million children the care 
the state, the twenty state child welfare 
agencies across the nation such dis- 
array that they are under court-ordered 
supervision, the seeming inability 
the state help the children feels 
must take from their homes about 
“the screwups.” 

The screwups, term heard from 
compassionate and wise attorney who 
represents the fathers and, for the most 
part, mothers whose children populate 
the child welfare system, are people 
who love their children and whose chil- 
dren love them but who are seemingly 
incapable independently and consis- 
tently being minimally competent par- 
ents. this mean able perform 
such rudimentary tasks making sure 
that their children are regularly fed, 
bed night, and for school the 
morning, and that they are kept clean, 
dressed and, most important, safe. 

The stories the martyred children 
have very little with the everyday 
grind parents, their children, and the 
impossibly malfunctioning bureaucra- 
that supposed make sure those 
children are safe. When the death 
child becomes the context which all 
subsequent child welfare stories get 
reported and written, then all the fail- 
ing parents become the homicidal par- 
ent and all their children are grave 
peril. Sometimes they are. Often they 
are not. Often they just want stay 
home with mom. Sometimes they 
should. Sometimes they shouldn’t. 
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The true story child welfare about 
people who love their children 


but are incapable bemg 


competent parents 


cover child welfare properly 
set aside your instinct journal- 
ist, the urge find overarching 
answer, and your instinct person, 
the attempt save the innocents, and 
accept more realistic goal that 
raising series increasingly dif- 
ficult questions. Such questions might 
better illuminate why for long the 
state has had such maddening time 
dealing with its failing families, why 
the state’s goal harshly put, 
ensure that the children not 
become their parents elusive. 
But more important, the right ques- 
tions can move public debate closer 
the messy and individual realities 
these families. 


onsider what happened 
Chicago after the death 
Joseph Wallace, whose 
name and story shaped the 
subsequent coverage and 
the actions the state. 

1993 woman named Amanda 
Wallace, who had been and out 
mental institutions, nonetheless man- 
aged regain custody her three- 
year-old son, Joseph. Less than two 
months after judge ordered them 
reunited, she took him home, stuffed 
sock his mouth, secured the sock 
with tape, wrapped extension cord 
around his neck, stood him chair, 
and, waved goodbye, hanged 
him. 

Months later, routine drug 
search, the Chicago police discovered 
nineteen children living reeking 
two-bedroom apartment, where excre- 
ment and toilet paper clogged the sin- 
gle toilet and children slept crowded 
sheetless mattresses strewn across 
the floor. The place was fetid that 
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several days later President Clinton 
lamented that this sorrowful case 
parental neglect was happening 
Calcutta but Chicago.” 

the six mothers five sisters 
and friend least four were drug 
users, one had been prostitute, two 
had been prison. Their only source 
income was public assistance, part 
which, prosecutors charged, was 
spent drugs. None the children 
save for the son the sisters’ 
friend displayed any sign physi- 
cal abuse. Not that this mattered. the 
charged atmosphere Chicago after 
the headlined death Joseph Wallace, 
poor mothers who best were ques- 
tionable were going hard-pressed 
ever get their children back. 

These nineteen children were imme- 
diately made wards the state and 
placed foster homes. Some were 
sent live with relatives. They got 
clean clothes and new rooms and they 
went school. The mothers were 
unable meet the state’s standards for 
regaining custody their children. 
Eventually they either surrendered cus- 
tody had their parental rights termi- 
nated. was, the surface, satisfy- 
ing conclusion. 

The coverage the story those 
children revealed desire for 
closure, for such good ending. There 
was, for instance, tender and thought- 
ful piece the Chicago Tribune 
which the writer tracked down many 
those nineteen children and showed 
just how much better their lives had 
become. The story opened with series 
questions: “Can you see love? Can 
you watch unfold? Can you capture 
photograph?” The writer went 
describe the bond between fos- 
ter father and the one child who had 


been abused his mother, child 
who suffered from cerebral palsy. And 
while the writer did point out that 
was “way too early tell how this 
story will turn out,” the thrust her 
story was how far all the children had 
come. 

sure, the material circum- 
stances those children were infi- 
nitely better than they had been when 
they lived with their mothers. But 
were the “best interests” those chil- 
dren served? Not necessarily. The 
children, although all placed new 
homes, have not ail adjusted well 
their far cleaner and more ordered 
surroundings. One social worker with 
intimate knowledge the case told 
that year after getting the chil- 
dren the foster parents were longer 
witnessing the rapid transformation 
they had seen the first months, 
when the children were learning such 
skills eating with utensils and get- 
ting dressed for school. Progress 
slowed and, some cases, stalled. 
its place came the frustration 
decent people who had naively 
believed, the social worker said, “if 
just love them fine.” 
One set foster parents was chang- 
ing their minds about adopting one 
the children whose behavior was more 
than they could tolerate. 

One group five brothers lived 
their foster mother’s farm. The boys 
went school, where they struggled, 
futilely, catch up. When the oldest, 
who was ten, got angry class sim- 
ply got and walked out. his fos- 
ter mother sees it, part his anger was 
about what the state had done “save” 
him. “It’s devastating for him lose 
everything like that,” the foster mother 
said. “It’s been hard all five boys.” 
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was sick it, and who could 
blame him? had written too many 
words that brought him closer 
the satisfaction resolution 


Sometimes she found one the other 
boys sitting and gazing into the middle 
distance. 

don’t care what you are, you 
love your children even you don’t 
mom,” she said. “Nothing will ever 
fix the hole that’s those kids’ lives. 
could the best mother the 
world. wish could fix all.” Then, 
weary aside that would seem 
defy logic, she explained, “They miss 
their mother.” 

Miss their mother? How could they 
miss their mother she was, all 
accounts, pathetic mother? Perhaps 
they missed her because there existed 
bond between those children and their 
hapless mother that eluded the under- 
standing, the patience, the agents 
the state. 


the state was weighing 

the fate the mothers 

and their nineteen chil- 

dren, friend mine 

from Chicago whose 

writing child welfare 
has won him important prizes called 
after one the mothers relapsed into 
heroin use. 

time cut the cord?” 
asked, meaning the termination her 
parental rights. The finality his 
question was striking. grew out 
his long frustration with watching the 
cruelties that parents inflicted upon 
their children. was sick it, and 
who could blame him? had heard 
too many stories and seen too many 
pictures and, like another colleague 
who found the child welfare beat 
depressing that times she could not 
bear get the morning, had 
written too many words that brought 


him closer the satisfaction 
resolution. 

friend’s work and passion, believed 
was asking question that could not 
serve illuminate. Better questions, 
believe, would have been: What pur- 
pose would served legally sever- 
ing this mother from her children? 
Would help the children? would 
serve the altogether different purpose 
satisfying need see her pun- 
ished? her rights were severed, 
would adoption the best course for 
her children? would the children 
best served keeping them 
permanent foster home but allowing 
them maintain some sort connec- 
tion her? Was finality the “best 
interests” these children, 
everyone else? 

Larger questions might also have 
been asked the reporting. Why, for 
instance, this mother having such 
hard time regaining her children? 
her situation common, rare? What 
are the prospects recovering addicts 
regaining their children? 

What you with woman who 
insists she wants her children back but 
whose attempts meeting the state’s 
requirements end, time and again, 
failure? What agency with 
her? What can reasonably expect 
her, now and the future? Can she 
ever competent parent? Who 
decides? And the decision no, then 
what are the options? What happens 
when “cut the 

Such story would take readers 
through the process trying make 
failing parent into minimally compe- 
tent one. Who are the people trying 
accomplish this task? What their 
training, what are their aspirations, what 


are their goals? What they believe 
decent parent should be? 

The story, stories because these 
are questions best explored over time 
satisfy the basic requirement drama 
(will they make it, not?) and raise 
any number broader questions: What 
the agency trying accomplish with 
the families its care? How did those 
goals come be? How those goals 
fit with the realities the lives which 
they are applied? 

The stories can look child welfare 
through several sets eyes. For 
instance, upon what does family 
court judge base decision, and how 
much the job spent trying cob- 
ble together reasonable judgment 
based cloudy information? Or, what 
$25,000 annual salary, must perform 
such unenviable tasks knocking 
housing-project door ten o’clock 
night see child indeed being 
neglected? What like for that 
worker take child away? What 
like make decision the fate 
family you not feel prepared 
so, more disturbingly, you are 
only too sure? Or, what like 
have grown the foster care sys- 
tem, have “aged out?” 

The very act wrestling with these 
questions, applying such questions 
the circumstances various lives, 
accomplishes far more than producing 
set-up paragraph that reeks finali- 
ty: puts flesh what are otherwise 
arid and remote ideas. And most 
important, shows, dramatic fash- 
ion, that journalists cannot advance the 
debate over troubled families until 
grapple with the complexities the 
lives would, our hearts, like 
set right. 
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very day millions 

people across the Arab 

world tune televi- 

sion news shows pro- 

duced not Damascus 

Cairo, but white- 

domed multimillion-dol- 

studio that sits 

mirage-like behind high fences and 

security gates red-brick neighbor- 

hood London. Just five years old, 

Middle East Broadcasting Centre, 

MBC, has become veritable Arab- 

world CNN, channel thoroughly 

western style that reaches millions 
viewers. 

The Arab world does not boast 
mass-circulation newspapers, but 
Arabs love television. Satellite dish 
sales Morocco now top those the 
United Kingdom. Viewers from Riyadh 
Casablanca, from lonely West Bank 
villages living rooms Dubai, 
especially like MBC and handful 
other pan-Arab channels that have 
sprung recently. are Saudi- 


Chicago Tribune who has covered the 
Middle East and recently returned from 
assignment there. 
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Stephen Franklin 


owned, and all are sleek and profes- 
sional. They particularly shine com- 
parison with the clunky state-owned 
Arab stations that mostly crank out 
airy news and images smiling lead- 
ers plush palaces. But while they 
look like western-style free-press oper- 
ations, the Saudi-owned channels are 
something else; some Arabs, fact, 
they are something worry about. 

Directly indirectly, these critics 
say, the Saudis already control much 
Arab print journalism, and now are 
moving control TV. These Arabs 
fear that Saudi Arabia’s media moguls 
have acquired the potential reflect 
vast world some 200 million Arabs 
their own limited image: conserva- 
tive, male-dominated, and very resis- 
tant change. And news that would 
discomfit the Saudi royal family 
unlikely aired. 

the Syrian poet Nizzar Kabbany 
wrote fiercely anti-Saudi poem 
about the media, “No one wants 
take away your happy monarch/No one 
wants steal your khalifa’s headband/ 
drink the oil wine its end/And 
leave culture us.” The poem 
called “Father Ignorance Buys Fleet 
Street.” 


The giant Saudi machine has the look free press. Even the BBC and the VOA bought in. 


Before the Saudis emerged, the 
Iraqis, Egyptians, Palestinians, and 
Libyans played major roles the Arab 
media. But their wealth and influ- 
ence waned, did the impact each 
these players. 

Saudi influence has grown, mean- 
while, and unlike those other countries, 
the kingdom has staked out major 
role the visual media. According 
industry experts London and else- 
where, the Saudi-owned pan-Arab 
channels have yet earn any money. 
But most the owners these chan- 
nels have deep pockets. And most are 
related Saudi Arabia’s royal family: 

MBC part ARA Group Inter- 
national, media conglomerate that 
includes the once American-owned 
UPI, station Saudi Arabia 
broadcast the gulf and beamed 
worldwide satellite, Saudi cable 
company, media production compa- 
Cairo, and Arabic Network 
America, radio and television com- 
pany based Washington, D.C. MBC 
and ARA’s chairman Sheikh Walid 
Ali Ibrahim, brother-in-law Saudi 
Arabia’s King Fahd. 

Orbit Communications, three- 
year-old multichannel pay television 
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MIDDLE EAST BROADCASTING CENTER 
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service broadcast widely throughout 
the Middle East and North Africa from 
Rome, owned Prince Fahd Bin 
Khalid Bin Abdullah Bin Abdulrah- 
man Saud, who also relative 
the king. 

Arab Radio and Television (ART), 
three-year-old entertainment-oriented 
channel based Cairo that reaches 


ries avoid. cannot deny,” says, 
“that Mohammed sub- 
ject careful of. You don’t see him 
broadly covered here.” 

For regime unaccustomed oppo- 
sition, Mas’sari the Saudis’ arch- 
demon. The forty-nine-year-old physi- 
cist, who hopes peaceably replace 
the Saudi government one day, was 


Saudi Arabia’s media moguls 


have acquired the potential reflect vast 


Arab world their own limited image 


most the Middle East and North 
Africa, led Sheikh Saleh Kamel, 
wealthy Saudi businessman, and Prince 
Al-Waleed Bin Talal Abulaziz Al-Saud, 
thirty-nine-year-old nephew King 
Fahd. The prince’s business acumen 
and success have become almost myth- 
ic; with worldwide holdings reportedly 
worth $10 billion, one the 
largest shareholders Citicorp the 
U.S., and Euro Disney. March 
announced joint entertainment venture 
with the pop star Michael Jackson that 
would emphasize “family values.” 

Fear and loathing the Saudis 
hardly new the Arab world. Since 
their petrodollars gave them the clout 
shape the Middle East’s destiny, the 
Saudis have commonly been accused 
Arab journalists from other coun- 
tries buying news outlets they 
can create “immune system.” 

For example, after seventy-three- 
year-old King Fahd suffered stroke 
last November, Arab journalists say, 
there were few details the Saudi- 
owned news media about his health, 
the likely competition within the royal 
family for successor. 

Nor, they add, did the Saudi press 
pick western reports this past 
summer that the Saudis refused let 
U.S. investigators question four Saudis 
before they were executed May for 
the November 1995 car-bombing 
military training site Riyadh. Seven 
people, five them Americans, lost 
their lives the attack. 

MBC News editor Pierre Ghanem 
says the American news reports about 
security requests could not con- 
firmed. And concedes there are sto- 


held prison for his role under- 
ground political activities before flee- 
ing Britain 1994. With other 
Islamic dissidents London, set 
fax and telephone information center, 
well sophisticated Web site, 
that has bombarded Saudi Arabia with 
accusations about the government and 
ruling family. 

Fearful losing lucrative military 
contracts with the Saudis, British offi- 
cials sought deport Janu- 
ary. But immigration appeals judge 
blocked the move, saying Mas’sari’s 
life might endangered. 

not MBC’s only sensi- 
tive topic. MBC news staff members 
quietly recall pressure not air criti- 
cism Arab countries friendly 
Saudi Arabia. This has eased lately, 
they say, although stories about Islam, 
the Saudi royal family, the govern- 
ment are still considered very sensitive. 

Edwin Hart, MBC’s news director, 
veteran American broadcaster who was 
official with Knight-Ridder’s televi- 
sion operations, concedes that his staff, 
which includes Arabs from many 
countries, must careful about Mid- 
dle Eastern “sensitivities.” 

But insists there are fewer taboos 
than expected, and boasts unbi- 
ased approach the news. also 
points the fact that one his major 
once considered impossible for 
Saudi-owned operation. 

Such claims not dissuade Abdel 
Barri Atwan, Palestinian journalist 
and former managing editor the 
London-based daily al-Awsat, 
who relentless critic the impact 


the “Saudi media empire.” edits 
Al-Quds al- Arabi, struggling pan- 
Arab newspaper published London 
that banned many Arab countries, 
including Saudi Arabia. His criticism 
has led Saudi claims that his news- 
paper financed the PLO, although 
Atwan denies this. 

any event, Atwan credits the Saudis 
with bringing new tech- 
nology the Arab 
media, and creating hun- 
dreds jobs. But also 
accuses them nurtur- 
ing one-sided intel- 
lectual and professional” 
way thinking that leans heavily 
self-censorship and encourages nar- 
row view the world. 


incident earlier this year 

offers clear example the 

clash between Saudi and 

Western news values. also 
supports Atwan’s claims that the Saud- 
cannot relinquish their penchant for 
censorship the face critical 
reports. 

The occasion was the break-up 
the ten-year, $150-million contract 
signed 1994 between the BBC and 
Orbit, the three-year-old pay-TV ser- 
vice. When Orbit declared the deal 
dead, claimed that had made 
“many attempts persuade the BBC 
more sensitive” Islamic issues. 
The BBC, meanwhile, clearly paid 
price for the split-up, having assem- 
bled costly 200-strong workforce 
capable producing Arabic-language 
television programs. 

part settlement, both sides 
agreed not offer details about their 
dispute. But the outlines are known: 
for one thing, the BBC had received 
reports that Orbit was interrupting the 
uplink transmission several pro- 
grams, substituting other programs 
for controversial ones, according 
people close the London-based 
effort. Orbit officials Rome say such 
programs were not censored. The BBC 
maintains that they were. 

The falling-out followed the airing 
BBC broadcast last April called 
“Death Principle.” The title was 
play words 1980 British pro- 
duction, “Death Princess,” which 
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raised storm Saudi Arabia 
because depicted the execution 
adulterous young princess 
and her lover. The Saudis consid- 
ered that movie invasion 
royal family privacy and nation- 
insult. 

Last April’s broadcast, put 
together BBC for its Panorama 
program, and not the BBC’s 
Arabic service, raised questions 
about the state human rights 
Saudi Arabia, the effort deport 
Mas’sari, and the British govern- 
ment’s willingness ignore abuses 
there protect its trade ties with 
the Saudis. The program, which was 
first broadcast domestically and later 
the Arab world, included clandestine 
footage the preparation for double 
beheading, and interviews with foreign 
workers who claimed their rights had 
been violated Saudi Arabia. 

The heads the BBC’s Arabic 
Television service expected repercus- 
sions from their already angry partner 
and got them. “This program was 
sneering and racist attack Islamic 
law and culture,” declared Alexander 
Zilo, Orbit’s president and 
Statement issued the time. 

the BBC-Orbit experience was 
disaster, MBC officials view their part- 
nership with the Voice America 
just the opposite: badge their cred- 
ibility. But some the VOA strongly 
disagree. 

The official position upbeat, high- 
lighting some the advantages the 
VOA has gained from the arrange- 
ment, which began January. The two 
entities are co-producing one-hour 
news and discussion program, “Dia- 
logue with the West.” For the VOA, 
the partnership has meant greater expo- 
sure part the world where has 
had limited audience because less- 
than-desirable transmitter facilities. 

also the first time that the fifty- 
four-year-old government agency, 
which prides itself the uncensored 
and unbiased news broadcasts the 
world, has co-produced regularly 
scheduled television show with pri- 
vate broadcast company. This 
commercial route that the agency 
would like follow. 

“From the beginning was skeptic 
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Headquartered London, MBC has become 
veritable Arab-world CNN, thoroughly western 
but only style 


about it,” says VOA director Geoffrey 
Cowan. (In January, Cowan 
become dean the Annenberg School 
for Communication the University 
Southern California.) was wor- 
ried, recalls, that the program would 
avoid sensitive guests and topics. That 
examples the show’s ability break 
taboos, notes that not only has the 
program dealt with the roles Middle 
Eastern women, but that Israel’s 
ambassador has been well. 

Within the VOA, however, “Dia- 
logue” can sore subject. 

Nearly forty VOA staffers signed 
petition February seeking the can- 
cellation the partnership with MBC. 
Some staffers were miffed that the 
MBC news program, January had 
avoided mention the British effort 
that very day deport 

Cowan, who met with VOA workers 
discuss the program, convinced 
that the meeting proved that many 
the staffers’ criticisms were “patently 
false.” But some staffers remain dubi- 
ous about the relationship. “It isn’t 
appropriate for the VOA 
joint agreement with MBC,” says Kim 
Elliott, VOA broadcaster and long- 
term employee. The VOA’s credibility, 
Elliott says, should not risked. 


officials are upbeat 
about the prospects turn- 
ing profit within few 
months. One reason for their 
optimism the introduction multi- 
channel cable service Saudi Ara- 
bia. satellite station, MBC relies 
largely sponsorships and advertise- 


ments for revenues. But pay- 
for-service operation, can tap the 
lucrative Saudi consumer market. 
The shift cable system might 
resolve another problem for Saudi 
officials: the spread satellite 
dishes and what they have brought 
the once-isolated desert king- 
dom. With nearly 200,000 dishes 
receiving foreign broadcasts, the 
government 1992 banned any 
more from entering the country, 
heeding religious leaders’ com- 
plaints about foreign influence. 
blocked the instailation any new 
dishes 1994. Western diplomats 
and others say the government has 
not cracked down far the use 
the existing dishes. 

With the introduction cable, how- 
ever, the government expected 
clamp down satellite dishes 
Saudi Arabia, closing off viewers from 
the rest the video world. 

Yet much the rest the Arab 
world, the genie out the bottle. 
Those with dishes will have many sta- 
tions choose from, including 
from world they might never other- 
wise encounter. 

That certainly true for Jadalla 
Awad, thirty, who owns smail con- 
struction business Tirah, dusty 
mountaintop village the West Bank. 
rarely reads newspaper, but regu- 
larly glued his television, watch- 
ing some the more than 100 chan- 
nels picked the large dish atop 
his three-story stone house. 

Awad satisfied MBC customer, 
particularly when compares 
state-owned Arab stations. “They don’t 
just give the good news the government 
wants and play old movies like the 
other Arab stations,” says. “They 
show you all the things you hear about.” 

Yet his viewing tastes are much 
broader, brags, clicks from 
one station another, from all over 
the world, including the U.S. Also, 
Hungary: get stations from countries 
never heard before,” says. 

Just fascinated with the vast 
viewing capabilities, are his neigh- 
bors, who fill every available spot 
nightly his large balcony they sit 
watching the television and the world 
beyond. 
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you think Bayer only means aspirin, surprised much more bring your life. 
Chances are, Bayer affects you dozens ways each day, with wide range products that are 
such things home insulation, coatings for walls and floors, fabrics and even CDs. Our vast array health care 
products help doctors diagnose and treat ailments, while our vitamins help keep your kids growing strong. 


PRODUCTS FOR YOURS. 


Our crop protection products help farmers bring abundance food your table. And our imaging 
technologies make one hour photos possible. ail, Bayer makes over 8,000 products that affect your 
life ways large and small. And investing billions research and development every year. 
Because don’t keep our family growing, how the world will ever keep with yours? 
CURE MORE HEADACHES THAN YOU THINK. 
research-based company health care, and imaging technologies 
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PAUL WATSON/SYGMA 


Neil Hickey 


-esolved: that the 
foreign news most 
Americans receive 
sadly deficient both 
its quality and quantity; and, 
that the international reporting 
get this satellite era 
media technology often 
has negative effect foreign 
policy because it’s distributed 
with precipitate, mindless 
speed and thus undermines tra- 
ditional diplomacy. 

That’s debating premise 
hashed out two new books: 

one that examines who the for- 
eign correspondents are and how 
well they their jobs; and one 
that worries the question how 
instantaneous, satellite-driven 
journalism may creating emo- 
tional, half-baked public opinion 
and, result, forcing diplomats 
improvise policy with undue 
haste. 

First, the foreign correspon- 
dents. Since 1981 Stephen Hess 
has been turning out books 
about the interaction journal- 
ism and government. /nterna- 
tional News Foreign Corre- 
spondents the fifth that 
series, and based mostly 
content analysis 24,000 
newspaper, wire service, news- 
magazine, and television stories 


with foreign dateline, plus survey 404 foreign corre- 
spondents and visits overseas news posts and foreign 
news desks. Among his conclusions: 


Neil Hickey contributing editor 
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This picture dead American soldier being dragged 
through the streets Mogadishu enraged public 
opinion that President Clinton was forced announce 
withdrawal date for U.S. troops from Somalia. 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND FOREIGN 
CORRESPONDENTS 
STEPHEN HESS 
THE BROOKINGS INSTITUTION 
209 PP. $26.95 


LIGHTS, CAMERA, WAR: 
MEDIA TECHNOLOGY DRIVING 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS? 
JOHANNA NEUMAN 
ST. PRESS 
327 PP. $23.95. 


Americans are “increasingly 
ill-informed” about international 
affairs. 

Most newspapers, even 
large cities, give miserly cover- 
age international news that 
doesn’t involve Americans either 
troops hostages. 

country (of the world’s 
180 so) except possibly Rus- 
sia gets coverage sufficient 
afford viewers coherent 
notion what’s going there. 

Violent images mark per- 
cent television’s foreign news 
stories. 

International news too 
often reported “parachutists,” 
reporters who race helter-skelter 
crisis spots and affect 
knowledgeability they don’t 
have. 

too much foreign report- 

ing merely anecdotal, 
Hess argues: the brilliant spot- 
light journalism’s intense 
interest briefly illuminates 
trouble spot and then scurries 
impatiently the next. Exam- 
ple: during the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square uprising, ABC, CBS, and 
NBC aired 357 stories China 
more than they’d done the 
entire decade from 1972 (when 
China opened the West) 
1981. Then suddenly, China 
reportage dropped from 14.6 
percent foreign dateline sto- 


ries 1989 1.4 percent 1990. 
During one period (1988-1992), roughly one-tenth 
the world’s countries received four-fifths American 


coverage, with the Soviet Union Russia getting the 


heftiest share for the obvious reason that the collapse 
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communism far the biggest for- 
eign news story the generation. But 
right behind the Soviet Union/Russia 
comes Israel, with land mass about 
the size Delaware and population 
comparable greater Chicago’s. How 
come commands much our 
attention? National Public Radio cor- 
respondent pointed out that “much 
foreign reporter’s work crisis cover- 
age” and Israel little else but 
crisis since its founding. Also: has 
English-language newspapers and news 
programs, and official press releases 
are English well Hebrew. And 


the democratic government always 
eager for the good will Americans 
more hospitable journalists 
than its neighboring states. former 
head Israel’s Government Press 
Office opined that there weren’t 
three million Jews New York, the 
agenda-setting New York Times would 
publish less about Israel, and the 
region’s magnetism for all journalists 
would shrink accordingly. But Hess’s 
data contradict that notion: during the 
survey period, ABC, CBS, NBC, the 
Chicago Tribune, the Los Angeles 
Times, and Time gave higher percent- 


“For people who are not looking for break from work but really want 
seriously increase their knowledge the business world, I’m sure there 


better fellowship.” 
Joseph Treaster, reporter 
The New York Times 


“Our weekly dinners were real treat. It’s remarkable how even banking 
regulation can made interesting over veal, red wine 


and chocolate cake.” 
Mark Piesanen, producer 


“The News with Brian Williams,” MSNBC 


“It was one the most 
I’ve ever had. again New York 


Kim Norris, business reporter 
St. Petersburg Times 


Knight-Bagehot 


Fellowship 


Treaster, Piesanen and Norris were 1995-1996 Fellows the Knight- 
Bagehot Fellowship, intensive program study Columbia University 
for journalists interested improving their understanding economics, 
business and finance. Recent guest speakers have included Warren Buffett, 
Nicholas Brady, John Kenneth Galbraith, Richard Jenrette, Gerald Levin, 
Arthur Levitt, Pete Peterson, Paul Craig Roberts, Walter Shipley, Richard 
Syron, Paul Volcker and Mortimer Zuckerman. 


The nine-month fellowship open journalists with least four years’ 
experience. Fellows receive free tuition and living-expense stipend. 
Qualified Knight-Bagehot Fellows may eligible for Master’s 
Journalism upon completion this rigorous program. 


Deadline for the 1997-1998 academic year March 1997. 

Contact: Ms. Terri Thompson, Director, Knight-Bagehot Fellowship 
Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 

Mail Code 3850, 2950 Broadway, New York, New York 10027 

PHONE: 212-854-6840 FAX: 212-854-7837 e-mail: edu 


Columbia University affirmative action/equal opportunity institution. 


age their international stories 
Israel than The New York Times did. 

it’s the prospect mayhem, 

bombings, gun battles, mortar 
attacks, and civil strife that traditionally 
have attracted both print and electronic 
journalists like kids ballpark. 
1988-92 period that included the Per- 
sian Gulf war), almost third all net- 
work stories involved combat, and 
along with related reports human 
rights, accident/disaster, and crime 
more than half all foreign reports 
television related violence. Nothing 
terribly new about that. Thirty years ago 
this summer, deep the Vietnam rain 
forest, asked network correspondent 
why the near-totality TV’s coverage 
the war consisted combat coverage 
the expense thoughtful, analytical 
consideration the underlying issues. 
explained, impatiently, that he’d 
surely receive (what called) rocket 
from New York” missed action- 
filled firefight that competing networks 
had the air matter that such 
pitched battles had minimal long-term 
military significance, and zero effect 
viewers’ ability learn what the war 
was all about. “New York wants John 
Wayne movies,” said the correspondent, 
“not talking heads.” 

Part Hess’s book describes the 
atmospherics and demographics for- 
eign corresponding. 1992, per- 
cent reporters posted abroad were 
college graduates (up from percent 
ten years earlier) and percent had 
graduate degrees. More and more 
women the footsteps Dorothy 
Thompson, Martha Gellhorn, Margaret 
Bourke-White, Marguerite Higgins, 
and Gloria Emerson are getting for- 
eign assignments. And the current 
hottest property the foreign beat 
Christiane Amanpour CNN and 
Minutes. 185 foreign correspon- 
dents the survey who worked abroad 
before 1970, only twelve were women. 
That ratio now stands just two one 
favor males. Minorities are not 
doing well. Fully percent for- 
eign correspondents are white, and 
remarkably that includes local hires 
Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. Corre- 
spondents take their spouses along 
percent their postings, but 
divorce still the occupational hazard 
the profession. Most younger for- 
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eign correspondents tend have 
greater language proficiency than their 
predecessors. They’re far cry from 
veteran correspondent acquain- 
tance who spent years abroad 
dozen countries and spoke only Eng- 
lish. “If foreigner doesn’t understand 
what say, just say louder,” 
explained. “It seems work.” spite 
the hazards life, limb, and domes- 
tic tranquility, foreign corresponding 
has perk among its rewards that keeps 
many newsperson happily overseas: 
the first $70,000 earned income 
exempt from U.S. income taxes. 


Katharine 
Graham laments 
that foreign 
coverage “will not 
bring single 
page 
advertising” 


But the irrefutable fact that most 
Americans simply aren’t interested 
news from abroad except for stories 
with strong American ingredient. One 
poll newspaper managing editors 
rated foreign news fifth out seven 
categories reader interest. News- 
magazines sporting cover stories about 
foreign events sell significantly fewer 
copies than their average. The broad- 
cast networks have far fewer foreign 
bureaus than they had twenty years 
ago; indeed, CNN with its smaller 
audience and its need fill twenty- 
four hours every day with news 
has many reporters stationed outside 
the U.S. ABC, CBS, and NBC com- 
bined. Hess reports that three-quarters 
the nation’s largest one hundred 
newspapers have full-time foreign 
correspondents all. Katharine Gra- 
ham, owner The Washington Post, 
laments that foreign coverage “will not 
bring single page advertising.” 

The best strategy for being well- 
informed about the state the world, 
Hess suggests, move large 
city having first-rank newspaper. 


NOVEMBER/DECEMBER 1996 


Hess’s book intersects lightly one 
juncture with that Johanna Neuman, 
who serves foreign editor USA 
Today. Hess quotes William Greider 
describing USA Today (in his 1992 
book Who Will Tell the People? The 
Betrayal American Democracy) 
newspaper with foreign editor but 
foreign correspondents.” (It now has 
one.) That jibe aside, Lights, Camera, 
media technology evolved through the 
years and how influences the forma- 
tion public policy. Chronologically, 
what’s under review the printing 
press, the telegraph, still photography, 
the telephone, newsreels, radio, televi- 
sion, satellites, and cyberspace. The 
author great pains defend, not 
always persuasively, the premise that, 
yes, shifts international relations 
“brought the satellite and the com- 
puter, digital technology and global 
networks, CNN and real-time televi- 
sion, are profound.” But there’s noth- 
ing much new about such changes (she 
argues) because every generation 
diplomat and politician has adapted 
freshly minted media, and leaders with 
spine and imagination have always 
found ways operating whatever 
new media environment happens 
emerging. Having got that bit con- 
trariness off her chest, Neuman settles 
down and gives well-researched 
primer media history. 

ime was when news and diplomatic 

messages could travel only the 
speed transportation: trains, sailing 
ships, horses. With the invention the 
telegraph, they moved the speed 
light: 186,000 miles per second. 
1889, the London Spectator beat Mar- 
shall McLuhan the punch when 


the telegraph’s impact 


journalism and international relations: 
“The world for purposes intelli- 
gence reduced village. All men are 
compelled think all things the 
same time, imperfect information, 
and with too little interval for reflec- 
tion.” Nobody has improved that 
formulation the intervening years. 
Governments are nudged into abrupt 
and sometimes unwise action the 
emotional effect viewers tele- 
vised suffering and violence. The mes- 
sage leaders is: “Do something! 
Anything!” Thus, the U.S. entered 


248 pages, illustrations 
$19.95 paper 


extraordinary about these 
people isn’t much the 
way Harrington profiles them. 
Harrington’s gift writer that 
makes their stories equally com- 
pelling and unforgettable.” 
Weekly 


Available bookstores 
University Missouri Press 
1-800-828-1894 


Annual 
Contest 


The Investigative Reporters and 
Editors annual contest honors the best 
investigative journalism, print and 
broadcast media, for stories produced 
1996. The awards help IRE identify 
and share the resources, techniques, 
troubles and inspiration dedicated 
journalists. 
categories 
Newspapers: medium and large 
circulations 
Television: Small and large markets; 
network/syndicated programs 
Other: Magazine, Book, Radio and the 
Tom Renner Award for Crime Reporting 
deadline 
Jan. 15, 1997 
contact 
IRE, 138 Neff Annex, Missouri School 
Journalism, Columbia, 65211 
(573) 882-2042; fax: (573) 882-5431 
email: jouriire@muccmail.missouri.edu 
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(FORMERLY TRI-LATERAL JOURNALIST EXCHANGE) 


The Institute International 
Education, independent 
educational exchange agency with 
more than years experience, 
announces the North American 
Journalist Exchange program for 
Canadian, Mexican, and 
The program sponsored 
The Freedom Forum, 
nonpartisan international foundation 
dedicated free press, free 
and free spirit for all people. rough 
the program, journalist each 
the three countries will sharpen their 
reporting skills, study key issues 
North international 
relations, and obtain first-hand 
experience another country. 


Recipients the all-expense-paid 
fellowships will spend three months 
the North American host country 
their choice assignment 
newspaper periodical. They will 
provided with facilities enable 
them research and write stories 
their choice for their home 
publications. 


Selection criteria: 


least three years professional 
(newspaper 


Current employment (mid-career 
level) with independent media 
organization. The employer must 
support the participation 
the program, continue salary the 
fellowship and guarantee continued 
employment return. 


Good excellent command the 
language the host country. 


The deadline for receipt completed 
applications November 30, 1996. For 
further information, and obtain 
application, please contact: 

PATRICIA LINK, MANAGER 
AMERICAN JOURNALIST EXCHANGE 
INSTITUTE INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

809 UNITED NATIONS PLAZA 

New York, 10017 


Tel: (212) 984-5390 
984-5393 
E-mail: plink@iie.org 


Somalia because heart-rending 
telepictures starving people; and 
left because heart-rending telepic- 
tures American soldier’s body 
being dragged through the streets 
Mogadishu. least that’s the widely 
held theory. U.N. Ambassador 
Madeleine Albright has complained 
that TV’s graphic images heighten the 
pressure “both for immediate engage- 
ment areas international crisis and 
immediate disengagement when events 
not according plan.” 

But all started the mid-1800s 
with the telegraph, which found its most 
conspicuous utility conveying news 
the Civil War. war before had 
ever been reported with such celerity. 
(By 1909, press critic was worrying 
that “America has fact transformed 
journalism from what once was the 
periodical expression the thought 
the time, the opportune record the 
questions and answers contemporary 
life into agency for collecting, 
condensing, and assimilating the triviali- 
ties the entire human 
Similarly, photography had its first great 
reportorial mission the Civil War: 
Antietam, the goriest single day 
American combat, was (as Neuman 
records) “the first battle whose dead 
were photographed they lay, not 
peaceful corpses heavenly slumber 
but bloated, gouged, twisted, 
grotesque figures painful demise.” 

Journalists welcomed the telephone 
and quickly learned that was easi- 
and cheaper way than the telegraph 
file their dispatches. The first 
phoned-in story ever went The 
Boston Globe February 1877, 
report lecture Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell. (It was bit too early 
media history for that reporter bark: 
“Hello, sweetheart, gimme 
For period from 1911 1967, news- 
reels shown twice week more than 
15,000 movie theaters were handy 
source news for more than mil- 
lion Americans. But was radio that 
changed journalism, with its live, on- 
the-spot immediacy and its capacity 
trigger the emotions its listeners. 
Franklin Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, and Adolf Hitler all under- 
stood instinctively the power radio 
arouse, persuade, and reassure. 


quarter-century-old consensus has 
that television was major factor 
the United States’s abandonment 
Vietnam, especially after Walter 
Cronkite declared the war unwinnable 
his famous broadcast February 27, 
1968. Neuman posits, without docu- 
mentation, that was not nearly 
crucial the process most people 
think. Newspapers, she claims (also 
without proving her point), “had far 
more influence public opinion” 
throughout the war. 

Neuman conveys sound insights 
into the effects media the col- 
lapse communism the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe, well 
their role the Persian Gulf and 
Bosnia. But her book essentially 
introduction the larger subject 
public opinion formation and how 
politicians respond it, times 
resist it. Most Americans, regrettably, 
still get most their news from tele- 
vision and the resulting semi-baked 
views are tabulated pollsters and 
too often alchemized into policy 
politicians with wet finger the 
wind. It’s kind Mobius strip that 
enforces shotgun wedding between 
journalists and policy-makers. 

But long ago 1955, when tele- 
vision was still toddler, Walter Lipp- 
mann already was deciding: 


Where mass opinion dominates the govern- 
ment, there morbid derangement the 
true functions power. This breakdown 
the constitutional order the cause the 
precipitate and catastrophic decline 
Western society. may, cannot 
arrested and reversed, bring about the fall 
the West. Public opinion always 
wrong, much too intransigent war, much 
too yielding peace, insufficiently 
informed, lacking the specialized 
edge upon which lucid judgments can 
based. 


Lippmann’s thesis was turned its 
head three decades later when public 
opinion the Old World, not the 
New was sufficiently potent help 
dismantle the walls tyranny East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
the accretion information from the 
West finally moved millions the 
oppressed breathe free. 
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JOURNALISM REVIEW’S annual trademark issue the place 
and protect trademarks. you are concerned with usage and trademark 
accuracy protection your responsibility find out more about 
trademark program. 
Contact Louisa Kearney soon. 


JOURNALISM REVIEW 
101 Journalism Building. Columbia University 
2950 Broadway 
New York, 10027 


Its Your Good Name 


BECAUSE RECYCLE OVER 100 PLASTIC 


BOTTLES YEAR, LANDFILLS CAN FILLED WITH OTHER THINGS. 


more land. But can 
more protect what have. fact, last 
year Phillips Petroleum’s plastics recy- 
cling plant processed 100 million 
containers. This reduced landfill waste 


LIKE LAND, 
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and helped conserve natural And 
that left another little corner the world 
all alone. Phillips, that’s what means 
The Performance Company. 


| annual report on Phillips health, and safety performane 
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BOOKS NEWS 


When David Loves Goliath 


Judith Hepburn Blank 


t’s about capitalism, free speech, 

conglomerates and, some say, 

betrayal. It’s paradoxical turn 
events. The publisher and editorial 
director the journal opinion The 
Nation, man who currently work- 
ing book about the role journals 
opinion age media conglom- 
erates, Victor Navasky has found him- 
self under attack and facing adver- 
tising boycotts for writing opin- 
ion piece that some angry independent 
bookstore owners say “obse- 
quious” tribute pernicious form 
media conglomeration the Barnes 
Noble superstores. He’s been accused 
venality, conflict interest 
because the giant chain places occa- 
sional full-page ads The Nation. 
One columnist for the publication, 
Alexander Cockburn, joined the fray, 
attacking his boss for “fervently licking 
the boots Barnes Noble. one 
those media giants The Nation had 
been decrying only few weeks 
before.” (Cockburn’s column, the 
way, ran The Nation.) least one 
independent bookstore owner pulled 
ad, and dozens wrote Navasky 
express their anger, outrage, and sense 
betrayal. 

What’s all the fuss about? all 
began this past summer when, 
op-ed piece The New York Times, 
Navasky wrote that had “confes- 
sion” make. This man, whose left- 
wing periodical known for its anti- 
corporate stance, revealed publicly that 
found himself purchasing most 
his books from one the giant Barnes 
Noble superstores his neighbor- 
hood and not from the local inde- 
pendents. even confessed that 
had given only “lip service the idea 
independent shops.” And did not 


Judith Hepburn Blank producer the 
National Public Radio program “On the 
Media.” 
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write that was sorry see well- 
known local bookstore his Upper 
West Side Manhattan neighborhood 
bite the dust. That store, com- 
plained, couldn’t get him the books 
needed “in time for deadline vaca- 
tion reading.” Describing the super- 
store’s “yuppie trappings,” the dis- 
counts hardcovers, “the cafeteria- 
cum coffee bar, the racks crammed 
with journals from near and far,” the 
frequent author readings, Navasky 
seemed smitten. But what really 
impressed him, wrote, the possi- 
bility that the superstores, “taking 
private space into the public sphere,” 
might provide place “where people 
can hammer out the issues the day.” 

like great leap forward: 
marriage corporate profit-making 
and the world ideas. But, course, 
it’s not that simple. And Navasky 
pointed out his piece that did not 
want “underestimate the danger that 
the independents disappear, the 
chains will try increase profits 
dumbing down.” concluded with 
suggestion that the best way avoid 
this dumbing down might 
“patronize and strengthen the indepen- 
dents.” 

This piece, this “confessional” mus- 
ing about ideas and bookstores and 
the public sphere, created furor, 
rousing seemingly irrational passions, 
strange hostility The Nation, 
response out proportion, would 
seem, the article. Bob Contant, co- 
owner St. Mark’s Bookshop New 
York’s East Village, pulled his 
from The Nation and wrote other 
independent bookstores and indepen- 
dent publishers asking them the 
same. Contant argued that pulling the 
ple think.” Navasky’s op-ed piece, 
insists, was blatant promotional 
piece for Barnes Noble. the next 
edition [of The they ran full 
back- cover ad. 

“You don’t need take journalism 


Ted Scripps Fellowships 
Environmental Journalism 
the University Colorado 


Applications are being accepted from 
full-time U.S. journalists, with 
minimum years professional 
experience, for the 1997-98 academic 
year. Prior experience covering the 
environment not necessary. 


Fellows will take classes, attend 
special seminars, and engage 
independent study university 
renowned for its environmental 
science and policy studies. Program 
covers tuition and fees and provides 
$26,000 stipend. 


Application Deadline: March 1997 


For applications and information, write: 


Center for Environmental Journalism 
University Colorado 
Campus Box 287 
Boulder, 80309-0287 


KNIGHT INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


The Knight Interna- 
tional Press Fellow- 
ship open for 
applications from U.S. news 
media professionals as- 
sist the developing inde- 
pendent press worldwide. 
Individuals with expertise 
broad range press 
disciplines are encouraged 
apply. 

Fellowships last nine 
months and include trans- 
portation, living expenses 
and modest honorarium. 


The are spon- 
sored the John and 
James Knight Founda- 
tion and administered 
the International Center for 
Journalists. 


Areas Need 

Reporting 

Writing 

Editing 

Publication 
Design 

Production 

Circulation 

Advertisine 

Marketing and 
Promotion 

Management 

Operations 
roadcast 

Production 


Next Application Deadline: 
January 15, 1997 


For write 


INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR 
Street NW e Third Floo: 


Washington 
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Awards/Contests 


ALTERNATIVE MEDICINE: New 
Paradigm National Psychosis? Provoca- 
tive 2-hr video featuring foremost experts 
kicks off national debate and writing con- 
test with major cash prizes. Send SASE 
Health Wise Productions, P.O. Box 
942-N, Paia, 96779 visit 
/~healthwp 


Employment 


FACULTY MEMBER: Medill School 
Journalism Northwestern University 
seeks superior magazine writing and 
editing coach teach professionally ori- 
ented master’s and undergraduate courses. 
Candidates should able concentrate 
within the school’s outstanding sequence, 
and have the skills needed teach its 
prototype-development magazine publish- 
ing project. Ability share the direc- 
tion the project plus, knowl- 
edge electronic copy flow, desktop pub- 
lishing and new media. Advanced degree 
and prior teaching experience, signifi- 
cant professional magazine experience 
desired. Capacity for continued profes- 
sional research accomplishment 
required. Full time. Tenure track pre- 
ferred, but clinical appointment possible. 
Rank and salary commensurate with expe- 
rience. Northwestern University 
Affirmative Action, Equal Opportunity 
employer. Women and minorities are 
especially encouraged apply. Hiring 
contingent eligibility work the 
United States. order ensure full con- 
sideration, applications must received 
January 15, 1997. Send letter and C.V. 
résumé Mary Ann Weston, Chair, 
Search Committee, Medill School Jour- 
nalism, 680 Lake Shore Drive, Suite 
818, Chicago, 60611. Anticipated start 
date 9/1/97, but earlier employment 
possibility. 


SENIOR JOURNALIST: The School 
Journalism and Mass Communication 
the University Wisconsin-Madison 
seeks senior media professional for 
tenured position beginning fall 1997. 
want someone with least ten years 
substantial journalistic experience and 
national prominence. Master’s degree 
required, and teaching experience desir- 
able. teaching responsibilities are 
undergraduate and graduate professional 
training. Versatility subject matter 
expected. Computer-aided reporting 
plus. Intellectual contribution the field 
will expected, through books articles 
major media. Send applications, vitae, 
and names (only) references Feb. 
1,1997, Prof. William Blankenburg, 


Search Committee Chair, School Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communication, 821 
University Ave., Madison, 53706. 
Women and minorities are particularly 
invited apply. The University Wis- 
consin equal-opportunity, affirma- 
tive-action employer. Unless confidential- 
ity requested writing, information 
regarding applicants and nominees must 
released upon request. Finalists cannot 
guaranteed confidentiality. 


Manuscripts 
MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. Subsidy 
Publisher with 75-year tradition. Call 
800-695-9599. 


Travel 


TOURS designed journalist for jour- 
nalists. Companions welcome. Grenada 
for days late January 1997. Israel for 
days late February. Contact Media 
Information Tours immediately for 
details: (phone) 212-734-3396, (fax) 
212-734-3396, (E-mail) 


Miscellaneous 


MIRACLES: Sweeping World Changes! 
Any connections? Some say extraordi- 
nary world teacher here inspire solu- 
tions and hope. Investigate for yourself: 
800-684-0958; http://www.shareint 


INTERNSHIPS 


Applications are now being accept- 
for the spring program. Interns will 
work closely with editors wide 
range research, writing, and pro- 
duction projects. 
These positions are unsalaried, but 
interns will paid customary 
rates for any their writing published 
CJR during their tenure. Interns 
may enrolled concurrently 
college university; they may also 
Positions are both 
and full-time. 
Applicants should send résumé, 
writing sample, two references, and 
explaining their interest to: 

Gloria Cooper, Managing Editor 

Columbia Journalism Review 

101 Building 

Columbia University 

New York, 10027 


101 know the power money,” 
lectured. “Here’s how works: Some- 
one the Times solicited the piece 
Times. But the press they get terri- 
ble, even though they get lot puff 
pieces, [because] someone always 
saying about the little guy.’ 
what better way [get better press] 
than have someone from the left 
legitimize your point view? 
wanted someone say it.” And 
Navasky, least the view Con- 
tant and others, was willing 
spokesman. 

Did Navasky expect that such tor- 
rent criticism would rain down 
him? Should have been aware 
there might charges conflict 
interest because the ads The 
Nation? And what about the irony 
the editorial director The Nation 
writing such piece light the 
publication’s long-held anti-corporate 
editorial position? 

Navasky was surprised the furor his 
words created—especially, put it, 
the “uncivil tone.” “What said was 
that Barnes Noble was better than 
image chain stores,” explained, 
adding that did, indeed, write the piece 
the invitation the Times, after had 
been quoted Times news article about 
the demise the local bookstore, Shake- 
speare Co. “They were especially 
interested that hadn’t just dismissed the 
superstore out hand,” said. 

While some staff members The 
Nation were distressed the piece, 
many had quarrel with his posi- 
tion. And most support not only 
Navasky’s right have his say The 
New York Times, but his ethics, too. 
One senior staff member scoffed 
the allegation that Navasky’s actions 
were any way venal: “Say what 
you will about Victor, he’d never 
something for money. It’s absurd 
charge.” And The Nation’s 
ing director, Perry Janoski, points out 
that has been advertising 
The Nation since last December, 
when brought the account with him 
from VLS [the Voice Literary Supple- 
ment]. says saw the opinion 
piece call support the inde- 
pendents.” Venality, seems, 
the eye the beholder. 
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Lawrence Grossman 


hortly before disillusioned 
and frustrated Edward Mur- 
row left CBS January 1961, 
internal company memo 
spelled out the new direction that CBS 
News intended pursue for its flag- 
ship evening news show. “We 
want, where practical, use the elec- 


DEAN 


Thomas Grandin, Edward Murrow, William Shirer 


tronic camera our reporter,” the 
memo said. “The skills our excellent 
correspondent would 
employed “back up” the camera. 
CBS’s knowledgeable journalists 
would have take back seat TV’s 
attention-grabbing pictures. 

The stylish wordsmiths, thoughtful 
analysts, and recognizable CBS News 
voices who knew the culture, history, 
and politics the places they reported 
from were being downgraded. the 


Lawrence Grossman the author 
The Electronic Republic: Reshaping 
Democracy the Information Age, and 
former president NBC News and PBS. 
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The Pathfinder 


high-stakes new era television, 
Murrow’s team freewheeling CBS 
News radio correspondents, who had 
achieved world fame reporting the 
Nazi blitz from London rooftops, fly- 
ing bombing missions, parachuting 
out crippled airplanes, landing with 
the infantry invasion beaches, and 
jumping off torpedoed ships during 
World War II, were being pushed 


— 
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THE MURROW BOYS: 
PIONEERS THE FRONT LINES 
BROADCAST JOURNALISM 
STANLEY CLOUD AND LYNNE OLSON 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
PP. $27.95. 


aside. Along with the departure 
Murrow himself, the CBS memo signi- 
fied the end glorious era CBS 
News, when for twenty-five years the 
idealistic Murrow and his boys created 
brilliant new form broadcast jour- 
nalism. 

current television age, with its 

technological virtuosity, explosive 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FACULTY POSITIONS 


The School Journalism the Annen- 
berg School for Communication the 
University Southern California invites 
applications for two tenure-track positions. 


The Schooi seeking faculty who can 
contribute one more the follow- 
ing areas: new technology electronic 
publishing, computer-assisted reporting, 
and public relations, broadcasting and 
magazine production. The School 
also developing new programs that 
include double major with the Spanish 
Department and Master’s degree 
arts reporting. Candidates are asked 
describe their experience and their par- 
ticular interests and areas compe- 
tence. 


Faculty rank and salary will depend 
the successful candidate’s background. 
Applications will reviewed starting 
December 1996, for the 1997-98 aca- 
demic year. 


The School offers Bachelor’s degree 
print journalism, broadcast journalism 
and public relations, and Master’s 
degree print and broadcast journalism. 
Three hundred and sixty students are 
enrolled undergraduate sequences and 
the Master’s program. 


The journalism faculty includes research 
scholars and writers and broadcasters, 
with emphasis professional experi- 
ence. The faculty consists full- 


time members and another part-time 


professionals recruited from the major 
Southern California media. 


The Annenberg School participates with 
the USC Schools Engineering and 
Cinema-Television the Annenberg 
Center for Communication. The univer- 
sity AA/EO employer. 


Please send letter outlining your inter- 
ests, along with curriculum vitae and 
sample publications other creative 
work, plus the names three references, 
this address: 


Professor Murray Fromson 
Director, School Journalism 
Annenberg School for Communication 
University Southern California 
Los Angeles, 90089-0281 
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influence, and instantaneous world- 
wide accessibility through satellites, 
video cameras, and computers, pro- 
vides news reporting that many 
ways good deal less satisfying, less 
intelligent, and certainly less high- 
minded than was the days before 
pictures could fly through the air live, 
right into people’s homes. Almost four 
decades ago, Murrow explained why 
that the case, blistering words 
that continue true this day. 
speech the Radio and Television 
News Directors Association Chica- 
October 15, 1958, denounced 
recent cutbacks CBS News and 
charged that network executives, 
their single-minded pursuit ratings 
and profits, had turned television into 
medium “decadence, escapism, 
and insulation.” “This instrument can 
teach,” Murrow said. “It can illumi- 
nate. Yes, and can even inspire. But 
can only the extent that 
humans are determined use 
those ends. Otherwise, merely 
wires and lights box.” 

The video camera, good for close- 
ups and instantaneous transmission, 


JOAN 


not capable providing perspective, 
background, context, history. fur- 
depth personal experience, and 
human insight intelligence. These 
require knowledgeable, dedicated 
journalists, emphasis words, 
which can dangerous, and televi- 
sion management willing use “this 
most powerful instrument commu- 
nication” not only for ratings and 
profits but also fight the good fight 
“against ignorance, intolerance, and 
indifference.” 

The nostalgic story Murrow and 
his band star correspondents told 
vividly and intelligently The Murrow 
Boys husband-and-wife news 
team, former Time Washington bureau 
chief Stanley Cloud and veteran 
reporter Lynne Olson. The book reads 
like contemporary version the 
fabled adventures Robin Hood and 
his Merrie Men Sherwood Forest. 
For Murrow and his boys, “the bastards 
New York,” who controlled the 
schedule, had stomach for contro- 
versy, and cared more about entertain- 
ment than news, were the evil counter- 
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parts the villainous Sheriff Not- 
tingham and his mean henchmen. 
When World War broke out, the 
shy, moody, elegant Murrow, the 
words Cloud and Olson, “wandered 
around Europe searching for talented 
lost children,” whom converted 
into great reporters for CBS radio. 
William Shirer, out-of-work for- 
eign reporter, was first hire. 
His second, man named Thomas 
Grandin, had journalistic experi- 
ence all. Murrow told young, 
frightened new employee, Eric 
Sevareid, don’t know very much 
about your experience but like the 
way you write and like your ideas.” 
nlike the few bombastic studio- 
bound commentators, such 
Boake Carter and H.V. Kaltenborn, 
who were popular radio the time, 
Murrow believed understated, hon- 
est, on-the-scene reporting. Never 
having been reporter before, had 
use for many the traditional, still 
prevalent practices attention-grab- 
bing, hyperbolic news writing. 
used simple, down-to-earth words and 
sought create pictures the air, 
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1997-98 RESIDENT FELLOWSHIPS 


Seasoned journalists and scholars. 

One academic semester resident program. 

Major topics interest the Center are the areas 
race, gender, and the press; American campaigns and 
elections; American journalism and public policy; and 


international journalism. 


Participate and contribute the research and 
intellectual life the Center. 

Participate weekly roundtable seminars, luncheon 
speakers series, and other organized programs. 

unique opportunity analyze the impact the 
press politics and the process government. 

Deadline: February 1997. 


PRESS POLITICS 


PUBLIC POLICY 


For more information, please contact: 


Joan Shorenstein Center 
Fellowship Program 
Kennedy School Government 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, 02138 
Tel: (617) 495-8269 
Fax: (617) 495-8696 


e-mail: edithh@ksgrsch.harvard.edu 


KENNEDY SCHOOL GOVERNMENT, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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based the experiences and images 
ordinary people. “When there isn’t 
any news, why, just say so,” 
instructed Sevareid, who was terrified 
the radio microphone. have 
idea people might like that.” 

advised Mary Marvin Breckin- 
ridge, the only woman become one 
Murrow’s Boys, whom assigned 
Amsterdam cover the war, “Don’t 
say the streets are rivers blood. Say 
that the little policeman usually say 
hello every morning not there 
today. Give the human side the war. 


honest. neutral and talk like 
yourself.” His style was “calm and 
conversational, just friends chatting 
with friends.” 

addition Shirer and Sevareid 

(and Grandin and Breckinridge, both 
whom left before becoming house- 
hold names), Murrow found Charles 
Collingwood, “inexperienced kid” 
twenty-three; Howard Smith, court- 
ly, obstinate, headstrong, and idealistic; 
Larry LeSueur, war correspondent 
extraordinaire and tireless worker; 
Winston Burdett, lowly writer cul- 


The Prudential Fellowship for Children and the News begins its 
third year Columbia University’s Graduate Schooi Journalism, 
and seeks outstanding candidates for fellowships during the 1997-98 
academic year. Applications are encouraged from working journalists 
with least five years’ professional experience who are committed 
improving the coverage children’s issues, and from experts those 
issues who desire advanced journalism training. 

Fellows will participate rigorous program special seminars, 
meetings with leading experts, interdisciplinary studies, and project- 
oriented work that will make contribution toward improving the qual- 


ity and quantity coverage. 


The nine-month fellowship begins September. Fellows receive 
tuition and stipend offset living expenses. 
Columbia University affirmative action/equal opportunity 


institution. 


DEADLINE FOR THE 1997-98 ACADEMIC YEAR MARCH 1997. 


Contact: 
LynNell Hancock, Director 
Prudential Fellowship for Children and the News 
Columbia University Graduate School Journalism 
2950 Broadway, Mail Code 3800 
New York, N.Y. 10027 
212-854-8765 854-6840 
Fax: 212-854-7837 


ture and movie articles for the Brook- 
lyn Eagle “who looked more like Ham- 
let than hard-bitten foreign corre- 
spondent” but whose aggressiveness 
caused the Nazis kick him out two 
countries; Cecil Brown, who thrived 
adventure and roamed the world; and 
Bill Downs, talented feature writer 
and no-nonsense reporter. 

The second wave Murrow’s boys 
included the scholarly foreign affairs 
expert Richard Hottelet, hired 
twenty-six 1944, still going strong 
public radio; Alexander Kendrick, 

“the rumpled, steel wool voiced” East- 
ern European specialist whose thick 
glasses and heavy squint were the 
despair television cameramen and 
directors; George Polk, the aggressive, 
handsome Middle East correspondent 
mysteriously killed during the cold war 
battle over Greece; David Schoenbrun, 
the five-foot-two-inch, mustachioed, 
dumpy ex-army correspondent who 
knew everything there was know 
about France and was not shy about let- 
ting anyone know that did; and 
young Marvin Kalb, the last Mur- 
row’s hires, student the Soviet 
Union, tall, skinny, well-spoken kid 
from Brooklyn. 

was remarkably diversified crew 

scholar journalists, and not above 
jealously scrapping with each other 
capture the attention, affection, and 
praise the boss they adored. That 
Murrow could command the undying 
affection such team high-strung, 
self-centered individualists was mira- 
cle itself. That after World War II, 
could work hand-in-glove with pro- 
ducer Fred Friendly, “titanic vol- 
cano man known for his boisterous 
enthusiasms and violent temper 
tantrums,” almost impossible 
believe. But the reserved Murrow and 
the exuberant Friendly worked together 
intimately and harmoniously for years, 
producing the extraordinary See Now 
series and other news specials, the 
greatest and most unlikely news team 
broadcasting history. 

Many years later, Murrow’s lack 
concern for traditional journalistic cre- 
dentials was brought home person- 
ally particularly poignant way. 
December 1983, the news broke that 
NBC chairman Grant Tinker, surpris- 


q 
FOR CHILDREN AND THE NEWS 
Shall 
Know” 
64 


ing and highly unorthodox move, had 
reached out and picked rank outsider 
the new president for his troubled NBC 
News division. Tinker’s choice had 
professional news credentials, had once 
even been charge advertising for 
NBC, and was the time president the 
Public Broadcasting Service, which did- 
n’t have news department. was Tin- 
ker’s unlikely choice for the job. 

the first and most reassuring 

letters received came from 
Richard Salant, the best news presi- 
dent CBS ever had. “Don’t both- 
ered the knee jerks, whom there 
will inevitably few, who will 
raise the question about your news 
experience,” Salant wrote. would 
just remind you what Murrow 
said back 1961 when was 
first made president CBS News 
with credentials whatever. [Salant 
had been lawyer and general counsel 
for came into office, 
took one look and noted that 
seemed bewildered and scared 
because, told him, had news 


USC 


ANNENBERG 
SCHOOL FOR 
COMMUNICATION 


next mine, put his hand knee 
and said, didn’t start newsman. 
good news direcior needs only two 
things first, love and respect for 
news; and second, love and respect 
for the dignity the human race.’ 
Those were Murrow’s guiding tenets 
and followed them consistently 
throughout his career. 

Like the Robin Hood legend, the saga 
the Murrow Boys ended badly. The 
“bastards New York” won. Cloud 
and Olson write, “In January i961 the 
great Edward Murrow-CBS epic 
which had begun 1935 and swept 
through World War II, the postwar era, 
the cold war, the advent television, 
and McCarthyism ended. Murrow 
accepted offer from President-elect 
John Kennedy become director 
the United States Information Agency 
beautiful and timely said 
his perceptive wife Janet. 

Two years later, when Murrow was 
fifty-seven, his left lung was removed. 
April 27, 1965, died cancer 
from smoking all those cigarettes, Mur- 
row’s on-screen trademark. “The man 


who had created this team was gone, the 
team itself irrevocably splintered, its 
members bereft. Howard Smith felt 
like planet whose sun had gone.’” 

Murrow legend lives on, 

should, told well this fascinat- 
ing book. the perceptive words 
the authors, “It almost axiomatic 
that the more institution breaks 
faith with those who built it, the more 
sanctifies them.” Despite the current 
hype and grand claims for television 
news this day cable, computers, 
satellites, and the Internet, there 
nothing broadcast journalism today 
that compares with the pioneering 
accomplishments Edward Mur- 
row and the boys. 

the game show and tell, the pre- 
eminent power television now lies 
with the “show.” Journalism, the “tell,” 
secondary, times even nonexistent. 
ABC News’s Ted Koppel has 
remarked, “The electronic tail wag- 
ging the editorial dog.” The Murrow 
Boys shows how much better are 
served when works the other way 


THE SCHOOL JOURNALISM THE 


UNIVERSITY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


proud announce the eighth annual 


SELDEN RING AWARD $25,000 FOR 
INVESTIGATIVE REPORTING EXCELLENCE 


ELIGIBILITY: Reporters working for United States newspaper, magazine wire 
service who have benefited humanity their work investigative reporting which 
has informed the public about major problems, difficulties corruption our society 
and has resulted positive, corrective action. 


RULES AND NOMINATION PROCEDURES: Nominee must full-time reporter 
freelance writer for American general circulation newspaper, magazine wire 
service. The nomination must for work published during the preceding year 
(1996). Provide detailed explanation the individual’s nominated work, describing 
how was accomplished and under what circumstances, including any obstacles 
hurdles that had overcome. Nominations must received January 17, 1997. 


For further information, contact the USC School Journalism, ASC M322, University 
Southern California, Los Angeles, 90089-0281 call (213) 740-3914. 
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For PRINT, AND 
BROADCAST JOURNALISTS 


THE KIPLINGER FELLOWSHIPS 


The Ohio State University School 
Journalism invites applications for the 
1997-98 Kiplinger Program Public 
Affairs Reporting. This distinguished 
program offers fellows full tuition 
toward master’s degree plus 
$18,000+ stipend for the academic 
year. Course work includes graduate 
seminars journalism and wide 
selection the liberal arts. reporting 
trip Washington, D.C. 


OHIO 


bachelor’s degree plus 
time UNIVERSITY 
reporting. Classes begin Sept. 24, 
1997. The application deadline Dec. 
31, 1996, and priority will given 
those who apply early. Minority 
candidates are encouraged apply. 
For application packet, please write 
phone: Kiplinger Program, School 
Journalism, 242 18th 
Ave., Columbus, 43210. 
(614) 292-2607 292-9087. 


Frank Batten Fellowships 


Graduate School 
Business Administration 
University Virginia 


For full-time journalists from any 
medium with least three years 
experience toearnan 
M.B.A. full-time, two-year pro- 
gram, and who intend pursue 
career media management. 


Must U.S. citizens and meet all 
requirements entering M.B.A. 
student including Graduate Man- 
agement Admissions Test. 


Three Batten Fellowships can 
awarded annually. Tuition, fees and 
stipend for living expenses provided. 


For more information: 


Director Financial Aid 

The Darden School 

University Virginia 

P.O. Box 6550 

Charlottesville, 22906 

1-800-UVA 804-924-7281 
darden@virginia.edu 
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THE POET THE NEWSROOM 


first newspaper building where dollar would do, said. After all, 

ever worked, the Long Island had been the subway all the way out 
Press newspaper, was what used here the last stop. deserved 
the last stop the El, Jamaica, something, said. Gottlieb, the edi- 
the center south Queens, the hol- tor, had come with two dollars. 
low the great city. Queens flat and Then Gould tried the rest the city 
dull and then abruptly ends wet room. Newhouse, the owner’s son, 
sands ocean. Now sat the window and ate 
the three-story Press Nedick’s hot dogs for 
building empty, the lunch and wrote police 
bricks dead. Today, they stories and hunched over 
would flock from like man under guerrilla 
every shelter and side- attack when Gould 
walk grating because appeared. told Gould, 
beggar’s delight, fuck you, old man. 
unattended door that talked about his room- 
went from the street right mate, Max Bodenheim. 
onto the staircase the didn’t know who Boden- 
city room. Through this heim was, but figured 
door, tweed overcoat coated that got half the take, being that 
with grease that you could cook pan- was Gould’s roommate. the two 
cakes it, came Joe Gould, the them could and fuck themselves. 


famous poet and bum from Greenwich FROM WANT THANK 


Village. didn’t come for any FOR REMEMBERING ME, 
research. arrived panhandle. BRESLIN. 219 PP. $22.95. 


JERRY BAUER 


IT’S THE CULTURE, STUPID! 


and elections are crucial precisely because our parties have, 
and large, lined opposite sides the cultural divide. Elections are 
important not only because the policies adopted and laws enacted but 
symbolic victories for one set values the other. 

But well remember the limits politics. The political nation not 
the same the cultural nation; the two have different leaders and very dif- 
ferent views the world. Even when conservative political leaders have the 
votes, liberal cultural leaders operate and exercise influence where votes 
not count. However many political victories conservatives may produce, 
they cannot attack modern liberalism its fortresses. conservatives come 
control the White House and both Houses Congress, there will very 
little change Hollywood, the network evening news, universities, church 
bureaucracies, The New York Times, The Washington Post. Institutions 
that are overwhelmingly left-liberal (89 percent journalists voted for Bill 
Clinton 1992) will continue misinform the public and distort public dis- 
course. The obscenities popular entertainment will often protected 
the courts. The tyrannies political correctness and multiculturalism will 
not ejected from the universities any number conservative victories 
the polls. Modern liberals captured the government and its bureaucracies 
because they captured the culture. Conservative political victories will 
always tenuous and fragile unless conservatives recapture the culture. 


FROM SLOUCHING TOWARDS GOMORRAH: MODERN LIBERALISM AND 
AMERICAN DECLINE, ROBERT BORK. REGAN BOOKS. 382 PP. $25. 
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THE PINK SLIP THE POST 


U.S. ambassador the U.N., Daniel Moynihan 

become personal well political friend. 
was upset when, the course meeting with him, 
produced copy The Washington Post. There was 
front-page story which Ivor Richard, the British 
ambassador, criticized Moynihan, likening him Wyatt 
Earp, the avenging cowboy, running amok the U.N. 
Richard also made the damning criticism, which had 
heard before, that Moynihan put off the third world coun- 
tries his frank and outspoken manner. 

Moynihan had been around long enough realize 
that this article was damaging him. did not 
believe that came only from the British. felt was 
accident that was published Washington, that 
the British would not have done this without knowing 
they had the backing the State Department, indeed 
the secretary state. few days later, Lennie Garment 
called and told that Moynihan was about resign. 
The full story had now run The New York Times, and 
Moynihan believed was definitely Kissinger-inspired. 
way the U.N., met Norman Podhoretz, edi- 
tor Commentary. said him that would wrong 
for Moynihan resign; the opponent was the wrong 
opponent, namely, the British ambassador. didn’t 
think they could pin this the State Department, cer- 


CLOUDY COVERAGE 


television tornado frenzy had become the 
subject countless conversations, letters, 
phone calls, and newspaper stories. Television pro- 
gram interruptions had 
increased frequency and 
duration. False sightings 
tornadoes, inflated wind 
speeds, and larger than life 
hail size reports had 
become the rule. Even win- 
ter storms lost their purity. 
One reporter, broadcasting 
live, positioned himself 
behind very small snow 
drift, squatting down, 
make the drift appear huge. 
told the audience that slick roads had traffic nearly 
standstill, while behind him vehicles could 
seen moving rapid rate speed. 


LINDA ELAINE KREJSEK 


FROM WEATHERING THE GARY 
ENGLAND. UNIVERSITY OKLAHOMA PRESS. 225 PP. 
$26.95. 
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tainly not the secretary. 
Podhoretz felt that once 
Kissinger’s eyes, there was 
stopping the sinking and 
the sooner one faced reality 
the better. insisted that 
wasn’t the case. Moynihan 
was strong publicly, said, 
and Kissinger could break 
neck him. Podhoretz 
just laughed naiveté. 
For six years now, said, 
all those who had predicted 
that Kissinger would too 
far and would stumble and fall were either jail put 
out pasture, while Kissinger was still secretary 
state. There was one nasty Kissinger when 
came political infighting, Podhoretz said. There was 
question that these articles and the campaign against 
Moynihan came from the great man himself. Moynihan 
obviously agreed. February 1976, went through 
with his plan resign. 
FROM HISTORY, CHAIM HERZOG. PANTHEON. 
464 PP. $30. 


THE EXTERMINATOR 


most significant thing about John 

Kennedy, transcending politics, was this: 
did not wait his turn. And now, one does. 
Part that was because thought would 
die young and had make his move the 
first chance got. went after the presiden- 
out turn and essentially destroyed the old 
system selecting presidents. The only way 
could get the job was creating new sys- 
tem which the press was more important 
than old-fashioned political titans. Political 
institutions, educational institutions, religious 
institutions have been broken since then the 
same way using media. The last institution 
standing, think, the courts, and they won’t 
survive without change now that television 
courtrooms. television touches, 
dominates destroys. 


FROM CHARACTER ABOVE ALL: TEN PRESI- 
DENTS FROM FDR GEORGE EDITED 
RICHARD REEVES.) 256 PP. $23. 
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MOUNTAIN 
HIGH ENOUGH 


Paying mountain million claims and From degree heat, pouring rain and mud 
monitoring the quality health care behalf the base bone chilling temperatures the sum- 
nearly million New Yorkers gigantic task. mit, the team was exhausted but exhilarated with 
what your local Blue Cross and Blue their personal achievement dispelling stereo- 
Plans each year. types about handicapped persons. 

Who are the peo- Mary's typical Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
ple behind workers. They take great pride helping their 
these local neighbors. Just they take great pride 
companies? providing you with the high quality health care 
your coverage people expect from Blue Cross and 
neighbors two Blue Shield. 
dozen locations 
the lowest possible price. 

York State. 

Nearly thou- 
sand them. 
Besides working for 
your care, they also 


pay taxes, buy goods and contribute the 
economy. They also volunteer. they 


Like Mary Brennan, case management 
nurse for one New York's “Blues” who helps 
keep administrative costs down her company 
concentrate your health care concerns. 
When she's not the office, she's conquering 
other mountains real ones. licensed mountain 
guide, Mary helped condition and lead 


Blue Cross Blue 
team blind climbers the 19,340-foot summit Plans New York State 
Mt. Kilimanjaro Tanzania. (Independent Licensees the 


Biue Cross and Blue Shield Association) 
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Latest Colombia 


charging 


make-believe stories more than their parents 


The Beacon Journal (Akron, Ohio) 8/22/96 


‘News Values’ tells media shorcomings 


Lansing (Mich.) State Journal 6/30/96 


Slain man filling Court rules people 
for colleague don’t have right die 


West L.A. independent 9/19/96 The Beacon Journal (Akron, Ohio) 3/23/96 


Robber shoots noisy dog, but survives 


Arizona Daily Star 8/6/96 


Serious crime county drops 
slightly first half 1996 causes 


change 


The Bakersfield Californian 9/16/96 


But rape, robbery, theft, 
homicide post increases The Sun (Baltimore) 9/18/96 


Polish novelist Stryjkowski dies 
after writing about Jewish life 


South Bend (ind.) Tribune 8/10/96 


Prosecution ends baby beating 


The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press 7/13/96 


CORRECTION/CLARIFICATION 


The Region. photo caption editions about newborn 
gorilla the Pittsburgh incorrectly identified gorilla the 
picture. was the brother the infant, not the 


Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 8/9/96 


offers $25 CJR T-shirt (indicate preference) for items published The Lower case. Please send only original clippings 
suitable for reproduction, together with name and date publication, and include social security number for payment. 
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world fakes and forgeries, there’s one 
original one has been able copy—Jeep. 

Jeep, you see, registered trademark 
Chrysler Corporation. And trademark word 
name used identify the source product. 
Which means the word Jeep can indicate only 
our put, sport utility vehicle 
any other name isn’t Jeep vehicle. 

Take Jeep Grand Cherokee. vehicle specifically 
designed for individuals who desire the best both 
worlds—sophisticated luxury and proven Jeep 
capability. There’s also Jeep Cherokee, the classic 


expression versatility, convenience, and value. 
And Jeep Wrangler. The legendary fun and 
freedom machine that encompasses all that Jeep. 

So, the next time you see our name, remember 
this: There may lot sport utility vehicles 
the road today, but there’s only one 

For more information, call 1-800-925-JEEP, 
visit our Web site http://www.jeepunpaved.com 


Jeep 


ONLY ONE 


Always wear your seat belt. Jeep registered trademark Chrysler Corporation. 


